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Spirit of Optimism Pervades 
A.R.A. Convention 


HE happy spirit that a brighter day has dawned 
for the railroads of this country filled the delegates 
to the convention of the American Railway Association, 
Mechanical Division, at Atlantic City this week. 
Through the electrification of steam roads the electric 
railway industry has become interlocked with the rail- 
roads, and many of the exhibits show equipment of 
particular interest to electric railways. In size, this 
year’s exhibit of equipment and supplies surpasses any- 
thing previously held. This is another evidence of the 
confidence of manufacturers that,the present increase 
in business will continue in greater proportions. 
Supply men and equipment manufacturers have a 
particular opportunity at this time to show their equip- 
ment to officials in many of the railroad branches as 
meetings are to be held of the Purchases and Stores 
Division, the Air Brake Association and the Railway 
Electrical Engineers, as well as the Mechanical Division. 
Indications are that a large attendance from all 
branches will result. 


No “Battle of the Systems” at 
International Railway Congress 


RACTICAL interest in electrification appears to be 

more immediately active abroad than here. One 
reason is probably because coal is scarcer and conse- 
quently more expensive in Europe than in this country. 
‘Another is the smaller size of the railway systems and, 
in many cases, a greater supervision of them by the 
‘government, most of the countries having government 
ownership. While such a situation has its drawbacks 
it has certain advantages, and one of them probably 
is that standardization both in electrical and other lines 
‘iis more easily secured. These thoughts are suggested 
because of the International Railway Congress just con- 
cluded at Rome, where electric traction held a prominent 
place among the questions considered. It was the first 
meeting since the war of this steam railroad organiza- 
tion, which formerly held meetings every five years, 
that of 1905 being held in Washington. 

It is perhaps most appropriate, at least so far as the 


electrification papers were concerned, that the meeting 


was held in Italy, which has abundant, water power but 
no coal of its own. In consequence much of the pioneer 
work in steam railroad electrification in both direct- 


-eurrent and in three-phase work has been done in Italy. 


Since the pioneer days, great progress has been made, 
especially in the direction of planning for a superpower 
system to unite the water powers of the Apennines and 
the Alps. With this background it is not surprising 
that, according to the reports received from abroad, 
the attendance at the electrification meetings was larger 
than at the other technical functions of the congress. 
If this was because a contest was expected between 


, 


the advocates of the different systems there was disap- 
pointment, because, in general, the conclusions reached 
were that every system not only has its advantages, but 
that all are susceptible of considerable improvement. 
Moreover, where locomotives are changed, no great dif- 
ficulty is encountered if the new locomotive operates 
over a different electrical system. This seems a sen- 
sible view, and if accepted here the energies now 
exerted by advocates of individual systems could be 
devoted to setting forth the merits of electricity as a 
motive power independent of the system. 


What Will Be the 
Rail Joint of the Future? 


ID the attendants at the session of the Quebec con- 

vention of the Canadian Electric Railway Associa- 
tion devoted largely to the subject of rail joints 
appreciate the significance of what they heard? Prob- 
ably not, with the exception of the way engineers who 
were present. Fortunately for the discussion, there 
were on hand, in addition to the Canadians, a number 
of such engineers who were in Quebec attending a 
meeting of the American Engineering Association com- 
mittee on way matters, as well as representatives of 
the manufacturers of several types of joint. 

E. B. Entwisle started the ball rolling with a paper 
on the standard bar-weld joint and the new butt-weld 
joint of the Lorain Company. His statement as to the 
extent of use of the bar-weld joint during the past 
twenty-eight years indicates that it is entitled to be 
treated with great respect. Repeat orders praise the 
joint eloquently. The vigorous development in the art 
of welding during the past few years, however, brought 
other types of rail joints to the fore, but they all owe 
much to this pioneer, because it has established con- 
fidence in the weld as a factor in rail joinery. 

The electrically welded joint has appealed strongly 
to way engineers on account of its permanence and 
self-bonding character. They have felt the need for a 
type or types of weld, in addition to the bar weld, 
which would involve less apparatus than that one; 
something that would be inexpensive even with a few 
joints. This is one of the reasons for the great in- 
terest in the thermit weld, the are weld and the electric 
butt weld. 

Another good reason for the interest in welded 
joints generally is the activity of welding engineers 
and manufacturers of welding apparatus for making 
rail joints and for other purposes. The war gave this 
activity a great stimulus. It has come to a head in 
the committee on welded rail joints, which is function- 
ing under the auspices of the American Welding 
Bureau. This committee is commandeering the best 
available technical talent to assist in solving the rail 
joint problem in its essentials. The details will then 
work themselves out in accordance with the ideas of 
individual manufacturers and engineers. In connection 
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with its program the committee hopes to build a testing 
machine which will permit joints to be subjected in a 
few days or weeks to a cumulative stressing that in 
service would require years. They will need money for 
this, and the industry can well afford to support the 
program because it will repay its costs many times 
over. This machine is described on page 977. 

One feature of this joint matter which is giving 
engineers much concern is the effect on the properties 
of the rail steel of the high temperatures which are 
involved in all welding operations. Obviously to pro- 
duce a real weld requires a temperature considerably 
above the melting point of the steel. Just what this 
does to the steel is not yet definitely known. Mr. 
Entwisle said at Quebec that a post-heating of the 
electrically welded joint to 1,500 deg. F. was necessary 
to relieve internal stress set up by the process. This 
fact suggests one line of research which must be fol- 
lowed. Another has reference to chemical effects of 
high temperature. The committee has thus a lot of 
work of its own to do, as well as the task of gathering 
and analyzing the results of the service tests of com- 
mercial joints under all kinds of operating conditions. 

As to the rail joint of the future, it will be one 
designed and made in accordance with scientific prin- 
ciples. And is there such a joint now available? Ask 
the committee. 


Effect of New Freight Rates 
on Electric Railways 


SHE general 10 per cent reduction in steam road 

freight rates directed recently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will precipitate much thought 
as to what steps should be taken with respect to freight 
rates in the electric railway field. In some instances 
where there is keen competition a readjustment to the 
steam road level or possibly a lower rate will be neces- 
sary if traffic is to be held. However, before a new 
lower traffic schedule is put into effect, electric railways 
should give careful consideration to the possibility of 
maintaining present rates even though these may be 
equal to or slightly higher than the competitive steam 
rates, on the basis of providing a superior service. The 
electric lines are able to give an overnight delivery 
between any two points on their respective systems. 
Such service is more nearly comparable with the ex- 
press service on the steam lines than with the freight 
service, and accordingly a higher rate for a faster ser- 
vice is not only justifiable but is salable to the shipper. 
It would seem to be better business to attract traffic by 
the quality of service rather than by cut rates. 


The Peak of the Strike Load 
Was in 1917, 1918 and 1919 


HE smallest number of strikes of street railway 

employees for six years occurred in 1921, according 
to the last issue of the United States Monthly Labor 
Review, which gives statistics of all recorded strikes 
and lockouts in this country for the six years ended 
1921. In 1916 there was the comparatively moderate 
number of fifty-five street railway strikes. The three 
following years make up the “rush period,” with 118, 
117 and 109 respectively. In 1920 the number dropped 
off to eighty-one, and in 1921 there were only eleven 
street railway strikes. In addition to these numbers 
the bureau reports one street railway lockout in 1916, 
one in 1919 and one in 1921. The number of strikes in 
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other industries follows about the same relative pro- 
portions in the different years, although in number of 
employees concerned, the proportion is different. 

Some of the figures involved in the strikes in general 
industry are tremendous. Thus, to take 1916, which 
is by no means the year of greatest strike activity, the 
total duration of the strikes was 46,305 days, and the 
average number of persons per strike involved was 594, 
making the total something like 27,000,000 person-days. 
In 1919 nearly 4,000,000 persons were involved in 
strikes, and the average length was thirty-four days, 
making the enormous total of 136,000,000 person-days. 


U. S. Supreme Court Declares 
Union to Be Suable 


HE chief point of interest to electric railway com- 

panies in the Coronado Coal decision of the United 
States Supreme Court is the conclusion by the court of 
the suability of the United Mine Workers of America, 
although it is not incorporated. This point was not 
the only one at issue and some of the others were 
decided in favor of the United Mine Workers, so that 
the case was remanded to the District Court for fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

The reasoning of the court that a union, at least one 
of the size and nature of the one concerned in the 
Coronado case, is suable is based broadly on four 
grounds, although the court admits that in common law 
an unincorporated association of persons is not recog- 
nized as having any other character than a partnership. 
The first of these grounds is that commercially the 
union organization is an entity distinct from its mem- 
bers, and as such can hold property, issue notes, regis- 
ter trade-marks and do many other acts like a corpora- 
tion. The second reason is that legally unions have been 
recognized in many states as having the attributes of 
artificial persons who are capable of suing or being 
sued. The third is the wording of the anti-trust law 
which includes among those who may be sued “cor- 
porations and associations under or authorized by” 
federal or state laws. Finally, the court points out 
that the question is after all in essence and principle 
merely a procedural matter. If the members of a union 
are liable to suit and recovery, the only question is 
whether they may not be sued as a body. 

This decision clears up what otherwise has been an 
unreasonable situation. Up to this time the unions 
have claimed many, if not all, of the privileges while 
avoiding the responsibilities which go with incor- 
porated bodies. This anomaly is well expressed in the 
decision of the English Court in the Taff Vale case, 
guoted in the Supreme Court decision, as follows: 

If the contention of the defendant society were well 
founded, the legislature has authorized the creation of 
numerous bodies of men capable of owning great wealth 
and of action by agents with absolutely no responsibility 
for the wrongs that they may do to other persons by the 
use of that wealth and the employment of those agents. 

The best interests of organized labor will be served 
by accepting a position of responsibility in the com- 
mercial world. Business men will naturally be much 
more willing to make a contract with an organization 
which is financially responsible than one which is not. 
In fact, a contract must be two-sided to be of any real 
value. If one side is bound and the other not, the 
mutual consideration or advantage, which is the essence 
of every contract, is lacking. 
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Manufacturing Rolled Steel Wheels 


The Author Shows How Certain Changes in Buying Practice Are of Direct Benefit to the Buyer or User 
of Rolled Steel Wheels—Lack of Familiarity with Manufacturing Conditions on the Part 
of Users Is a Prolific Cause of Increased Costs and Poor Deliveries 


By GEORGE A. RICHARDSON 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company 
Cambria Steel Company 


Central Electric Railway Association several 

years ago that while the steam railways of the 
country were adhering to about nine types of wheels 
for their roliing stock more than 360 types were in use 
on the electric lines. This situation continues at the 
present time with little change. 

On another occasion the salesman of a certain com- 
pany went into the office of one of the officials of a large 
interurban system and was tendered an order for a 
small number of wheels with the statement that quick 
delivery was imperative. The reply was that if a 
larger order could be given it would be much easier to 
get it out promptly. To make a long story short the 
upshot of the conversation was that it developed that 
the giving of small sized orders was largely a matter of 
habit; that they could readily be consolidated into a few 
good sized ones without any inconvenience. ~ 

The important thing in connection with these two 
incidents is that they typify conditions which have a 
most important bearing both on the costs and the 
deliveries of the specialty under discussion. When a 
salesman makes the statement that a larger order would 
very likely facilitate prompter delivery it is apt to be 
considered as good selling talk and in the same way a 
bid for standardization is likely to seem more a question 
of benefit to the manufacturer than the consumer. 

As a matter of fact lack of familiarity with manu- 
facturing conditions is responsible for this attitude and 
the object of this article is to point out some of the 
things involved in the making of rolled steel wheels 
and show why an approach to standardization of types 
and consolidation of orders is not only helpful to the 
manufacturer but is of direct benefit to the buyer and 
user. 

In considering the facts in hand, they must be viewed 
from two angles: First, that of the practicability of 
carrying-a stock of material or equipment on hand and, 
secondly, what is involved where small lots of varying 
designs must be made. While the details of method in 
the making of rolled steel wheels vary somewhat with 
the different manufacturers, the essential conditions 
remain the same. Hence though the writer speaks from 
the practice of one company, the problems involved 
apply in a greater or less degree to all. 

Delivery times are influenced: (1) By the ability of 
the manufacturer to stock rough or finished material; 
(2) by the practicability of stocking special equipment, 
- and (3) by the time involved in changing equipment, 
more particularly with reference to the resultant hold- 
up in production especially during busy periods. 

Extra costs are determined: (1) By the increased 
overhead resulting from the necessity of carrying large 
and expensive stocks of special equipment such as dies, 
rolls etc.; (2) by the necessity of making modifications 
in equipment on hand or building new; (38) by the 
actual time and labor involved in changing dies, rolls 


t | NHE statement was made at a meeting of the 
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and other parts, and (4) by the reduction in average 
daily production necessitated by changing dies, rolls, 
etc. This is not only a question of the financial loss due 
to the actual output of the wheels but also entails the 
losses due to large amounts of expensive machinery and 
equipment lying idle and increasing the proportional 
overhead. bod 


’ 


STEPS IN MANUFACTURING ca eee) 


In order to have a thorough understanding of just 
how these things enter into consideration, the best: 
thing to do is to start in at the very beginning and take 
up the various manufacturing steps one by one, men- 
tioning the practice of one well-known company. 

The start of the operations consists in taking sink 


> 
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FINISHED SIZES OF ROLLED STEEL WHEELS, 
WITH REVERSE CONING 


head ingots having a cross section 22 in. square and 
rolling them down in a 82-in. mill to round blooms 
having a diameter of 11 in. or 15 in., according to the 
size of the wheel that is to be made. These in turn are 
hot sheared with rotary shears into blocks of the 
desired length. 

It is customary to carry large stocks of these blocks 
on hand, 5,000 tons or more, in order to facilitate the 
getting out of orders, but right here at the very begin- 
ning the first difficulty is encountered. These blocks 
cannot be used for any wheel that is desired. They are 
only suitable for making the one type or design which 
they have been cut for. This means that stocking up is 
limited to a narrow range of the more commonly used 
sizes of blocks. When the wheels specified are different 
from those commonly used it becomes necessary to roll 
and shear specially for the order, which, of course, is a 
source of delay under the most favorable conditions and 
may mean additional expense. 

In taking up the conversion of the block into the 
finished wheel it should be borne in mind that, regard- 
less of all other costs, the one charge of overhead on 
equipment that must lie idle while changes are being 
made is not a small one and mounts up rapidly. 
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Furnaces must be kept up to temperature, with the con- 
sequent consumption of fuel, and output is reduced. 
The above does not take into consideration the dies, 
rolls, etc., that must be used, but merely the basic equip- 
ment such as the presses, wheel mills, pumps, etc. When 
an entirely different type of wheel is to be made a com- 
plete change of rolls, dies, etc., is necessary. A full set 


No. 1. Stock of blocks from which wheels 
are made. 

No. 2. 12,000-ton hydraulic forging press 
used for first forging operation ; block in po- 
sition ready for pressing. 

No. 3. At right—12,000-ton forging press 


—punching press. 
No. 4. 

the water 

pumped. 
No. 6. 


of equipment for one type of wheel involves an outlay 
of about $3,000. This may be modified somewhat, de- 
pending entirely on the differences in the design of the 
wheels. Not only is it necessary to make complete 
changes when a different type of wheel is to be made 


but it is also imperative that a stock of parts for the 


View of compressor room where 
for the hydraulic presses is 


Front view of wheel mill. At top 


more commonly ordered types be carried in stock. At 
the plant described the total weight of equipment, such 
as rolls, dies, etc., carried in stock amounts to more than 
2,200 tons, the greater part of which is idle at any one 
time. Standardization would be of immense benefit in 


making it possible to cut this stock down and very mate- 
rially reduce the overhead charges as a result. 


PROCESSES AND EQUIPMENT USED IN MANUFACTURING STEEL WHEELS 
used for second forging operation. 


At left and in front are the edging rolls. Below 


and back can be seen the web rolls. In the 
middle is the back roll. At first glance this 
back roll looks like a wheel in position for 


forging. d 
No. 6. Coning press. 


The layman is not apt to realize the number of parts 
that are necessary in making the changes in set-up for 
a given type of wheel. More than twenty-five separate 
parts are involved weighing from a few hundred pounds 
each up to as much as 6,000 pounds. Twenty-two of 
these are illustrated on page 961. From these figures 
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alone it can readily be seen that the time element itself 
involved in making a complete change is very consider- 
able. The pictures themselves show the rolls, dies, etc., 
used in making a 33-in. street car wheel. There is 
little change, however, in general size and appearance 
for other types of wheels. 

Five distinct sets of operations and three heatings 
are involved in making wheels at the plant under discus- 
sion. The blocks are brought to forging temperature 
and then undergo a first forging operation under a 
12,000-ton press. A wash heat follows and then comes 


the second forging operation under another press of 
similar capacity. After this the hub is punched. Next 


Die plates for all standard wheels are carried in stock, 
but any departure from standard necessitates machining 
new ones. In many cases, due to the use of a standard 
counterbore, it is possible to use the same die plate in 
more than one die. In general the weight of the dies 
remains fairly constant. In other words, lighter wheels 
do not mean much lighter dies. 

Taking the various operations in their sequence, let 
us see just what is involved in setting up and changing 
dies, ete.: 

In the first forging operation the block is flattened 
and part of hub and web started. For this two dies, 
two web plates and an extractor are required. For a 


DIES AND ROLLS USED FOR FORGING OPERATIONS 


No. 1. Top of first forging die. 

No. 2. Bottom of first forging die. forging web plate. 

No. 3. Top of second forging die. — No. 8. At the sides 

No. 4. Bottom of second forging die. second forging web plates. 

No. 5. Top of coning die. bottom coning plate. 

No. 6. Bottom of coning die. No. 9. Top of coning plate. 

No. 7. From left to right—Acorn—Bot- No. 16. From left to right—Extractor— 


tom of first forging web plate—Top of first 


top of punch die—hub punch ring. 

No. 11. Web rolls complete with shanks 
and flanges. 

No. 12. At left—Edging rolls. 
bottom hub of punch die. 

No. 13. Front view of back roll. 

No. 14. Side view of back roll. 


top and bottom of 


In the center— At right— 


in order is another wash heat, followed by rolling in the 
mill and then pressing in the coning press. The wheel 
is now ready for hot bed, hot bed inspection, machining 
and final inspection. 

Any change in diameter or width of rim of wheel 
necessitate a complete change of dies throughout with 
the single exception of those used on punching press. 

When the diameter and rim widths remain the same, 
but hub diameter or rim thickness vary, a change of die 
plates is necessitated. As a matter of fact this is 
really equivalent to changing dies as far as the time 
element is concerned because the dies must be loosened 
from their fastenings in order to assemble the plates. 


33-in. freight car wheel the bottom roughing die weighs 
about 6,000 lb., the top roughing die 4,500 lb., the top 
web plate about 700 lb. and the bottom web or die plate 
100 lb. The forging is done in a 12,000-ton hydraulic 
press. The time required for changing the dies is about 
one-half hour and requires a crew of four men, includ- 
ing the crane man. 

In the second forging operation the hub, web and 
flange are formed. Top and bottom second forging or 
finishing dies are required together with top and bottom 
web plates and extractor. The weights, changing time, 
etc., are practically the same. The only difference is in 
the shape of the contour in the top web plate. 
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Few changes are required at the punching press. 
The same dies are used for different diameters of 
wheels, the only time a change is necessary being when 
the hub diameter varies. When the length of the hub 
varies this is taken care of by liners which raise or 
lower the wheel. 

The parts required are the punch, mandrel and top 
and bottom punch dies, which weigh about 200 to 300 lb. 
each. The time necessary for changing dies at the 
punching press will average about fifteen minutes, the 
press operator and two helpers being required. 

After the pressing and punching operations men- 
tioned, the wheel is given a wash heat and then 
taken to the wheel mill and rolled. A mill of the 
vertical type shown in the illustration is used. Five 
rolls do the actual rolling. These include a back roll, 
two web rolls and two edging rolls. 

The back roll must be changed for any variation in 
rim width. This can be taken out without removing the 
front, the total time required being about one hour. 

The edging rolls are never changed except for re- 
placement. They swing on different angles for different 
diameters of wheels and are adjusted for different 
widths of wheels. Change of web rolls becomes necessary 
only in cases where the distance between the inside 
edge of the rim and the hub is very different. 

A complete change takes about one and_ one-half 
hours, a time which is shorter than normal due to the 
use of a patented removable front on the mill which 
gives ready access to the web rolls and back rolls. 
Changing the web rolls takes practically the same time 
as making a complete change as the back roll can be 
taken out at the same time. Back rolls weigh about 
225 lb., while the web rolls, complete with shanks and 
flange, weigh about 1,500 lb. each. 

Wheels are coned and stamped in a hydraulic coning 
press. Here again top and bottom dies and top and 
bottom web plates are required. In the plant under con- 
sideration solid dies are used, which is a departure from 
general practice. 

The time for changing dies will average the same as 
in the case of the first and second forging operations. 


INSPECTION AND MACHINING 


Change in the type of wheel involves changes in set- 
up and as a result some slowing up in production. The 
biggest difficulty at this stage is encountered when other 
than standard contours are specified because it then 
becomes necessary to make special tools. 
changes on the time required for inspection is prac- 
tically negligible. 

The data and information given herewith in them- 
selves would have little of interest to the average out- 
sider, but viewed in the light of the effect of changes 
of specification and variety of orders they become quite 
important because they bring home very forcibly some 
of the reasons why standardization and consolidation 
of orders are advantageous. 

There are several other things worthy of considera- 
tion. In the first place consider the effect of die 
changes, ete., upon daily production. Under average 
working conditions it is safe to say that die changes 
will cause a loss of 10 per cent to 15 per cent in the 
output, a figure which is not a small one by any means 
and very definitely influences costs. 

A stock of wheels is a fine thing from the stand- 
point of making possible very prompt deliveries, but no 
manufacturer can afford to carry a wide variety of 
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types and sizes. At the plant described from 5,000 to 
7,000 tons are regularly carried in stock of the stand- 
ard sizes and these can be bored to meet custome's’ 
requirements. But such a stock does not take care of 
the many special types which are so commonly met 
with in electric railway work, nor can it. 

It is of interest to note a typical case of modification 
in design and its effect on cost and to a certain extent 
on delivery. The wheel shown in the line cut on page 
959 has reverse coning. While dies in stock were 
all right to use, this reverse coning necessitated the 
making up of a complete set of top and bottom die or 
web plates for the first and second forging and the 
coning operations. This meant delay in production 
owing to the fact that nothing could be done until the 
plates were machined and added several dollars to the 
cost of each wheel. 

It is hoped that these few facts and photographs 
which have been presented will aid in showing some of 
the advantages to be gained by standardizing electric 
railway wheels as much as possible and also of con- 
solidating orders. In the last analysis, though the 
manufacturer gains by it, the consumer gains much 
more. The manufacturer must operate at a profit and 
his prices are based accordingly. Special designs and 
small orders at a time, all of which require changes in 
equipment and the resultant lowering in production, of 
necessity increase selling prices, while deliveries are 
hindered. 


Portable Drill Makes Dismantling 
Unnecessary H 


HE accompanying illustration shows a Little Giant 

size 4-SS portable electric drill in operation in the 
Federal Street car shops of the New York State Rail- 
ways in Rochester. This type of drill is found of spe- 
cial convenience for drilling truck parts and other car 
equipment so that immediate repairs can be made 
without dismantling the various parts in order to take 
them to a drill press. This size drill has a pipe handle 


DRILLING Motor SUSPENSION WITH PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


and feed screw. The drilling capacity of this size is 
13 in. in steel and 3 in. in wood. Electrical connection 
is made by means of two cables, one for the trolley con- 
nection and the other for the ground, which in a repair 
shop can be conveniently attached to the rail. The 
New York State Railways has four of these drills. 
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Keeping Sleet Off Trolley Wires 


Experiments Show that Wires Can Be Kept Free of Ice, but So Far No Considerable Applications Have 


Been Made on a Commercial Scale—The Author Covers the Fundamental 
Principles and Outlines Possibilities 


By H. H. SENER 


Railway Equipment Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


heavily with sleet or ice is a problem that has 

long confronted electric railway operating men. 
In territories where freezing weather is encountered 
there are usually several sleet-forming periods during 
_the winter months of each year, when traffic is very 
badly delayed due to broken wires, burned collectors, 
ete. In some instances the crust of ice on the wire 
becomes so thick that it is necessary to suspend opera- 
tion entirely for periods of from one to three days. 

Fortunately, the formation of sleet and ice as a rule 
occurs within a rather narrow range of temperatures; 
that is, between — 3 deg. and + 2 deg. C. Under the 
proper conditions ice will form on practically any object 
exposed to rain or mist between these temperatures. 
Metallic objects, however, such as wires and steel struc- 
tures, are always more heavily coated than trees and 
buildings, the formations also adhering more firmly to 
the metal. 

The actual amount of sleet accumulation depends en- 
tirely on the severity of the storm and on local condi- 
tions, such as elevation above sea level, winds, etc. It 
is not uncommon during severe sleet storms to have 
branches of trees and other objects become coated with 
ice to the thickness of an inch or more. An illustration 
reproduced shows a rather extreme case on a telephone 
line where the ice reached a thickness of 23 in. Ice of 
much less thickness will insulate the trolley wheel or 
pantograph completely from the wire. 

Numerous ways and means have been devised for 
combating the sleet nuisance. Some of these have met 
with a certain amount of success. They may be divided 
into two general classes: (1) Ways and means for re- 
moving sleet, and (2) ways and means for preventing 
the formation of sleet. 


f NHE collection of current from trolley wires coated 


SCRAPING OFF THE SLEET AFTER FORMATION 


In the first class are ice scrapers and sleet wheels. 
The scraper is attached to the trolley pole in such a 
way as to slide along the wire ahead of the collector, 
while the sleet wheel has a corrugated groove and acts 
as a combination scraper and collector. These two 
devices used separately or together are probably about 
the only sleet weapons in use at the present time. Still, 
while they are to a certain degree effective they are 
somewhat destructive of the wire and overhead con- 
struction, and also several cars or motive power units 
on each line must be so equipped during the sleet- 
forming periods. In this class, also, are various devices 
for melting the sleet as the car or locomotive moves 
along. An example of the heater type is a device which 
resembles a large electric iron and which is made to 
slide along the wire in front of the trolley wheel or 
pantograph in the same way as the scraper. Its main 
disadvantages are its weight and the fact that ‘it is 
only effective at very low speeds. 


- 


After all of these various devices have been tried 
and none found that are entirely satisfactory, the rail- 
way engineers and also the transmission engineers 
(who by the way have a similar problem) have been 
turning their efforts toward finding some way to pre- 
vent the sleet from forming on the wire. This is pos- 
sible if the wires can be kept at a temperature of a 
few degrees above freezing, so that the particles of ice 
will be melted or the drops of water will not congeal on 
striking the wires. Also, in the case of trolley wires, 
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WIRING DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF TRANSFORMERS FOR 
SUPPLYING CIRCULATING CURRENT TO PREVENT 
FORMATION OF ICE ON WIRES 


a coating of grease or some salt solution can be applied 
to the wire at intervals which will tend to rot any ice 
that does form. Both of these methods and the results 
of some tests made on them will be discussed later. 

A few words as to what has been done toward sleet 
prevention on transmission lines will be of interest in 
this connection. The troubles produced by sleet in this 
case are both mechanical and electrical. Mechanical 
troubles include failure of cables, crossarms, insulators, 
poles and towers caused by the sheer weight of the ice 
load, accompanied often by excessive wind load. Elec- 
trical breakdowns and short circuits are also possible. 
They may be caused by long icicles on insulators or 
between wires; or by mechanical unbalance or distor- 
tion, as by unequal sag, due to uneven distribution of 
the ice load. For instance, all wires may be sagging 
due to load and suddenly the wind will free the lower 
wire, allowing it to come up and touch the others, which 
are still ice laden. 

Several companies have been successful in eliminat- 
ing these troubles by heating their wires during sleet 
storms, as previously mentioned. For instance, the 
Niagara Falls Power Company keeps its 2,100-ft. span 
across the Niagara River clear by transferring the en- 
tire load back and forth from one line to the other all 
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during the storm. The Pennsylvania Water & Power 
Company has been successful with a similar scheme 
used on its four-circuit transmission line from Holt- 
wood to Baltimore. In this case the load is transferred 
to two of the circuits and the other two are grounded 
at the Baltimore end, so that all draw sufficient current 
to keep the temperature well above freezing. 

The problem of eliminating the ice load from trans- 
mission lines, however, has been simple compared with 
that encountered by railways which cannot remove the 
power from any of their lines but must maintain con- 
tinuous. operation under all conditions. Then, too, the 
difficulties have been still further augmented by the 
advent of the electric locomotive, for where the loco- 
motive is used the service is at times not frequent 
enough to keep the wire clean once it is freed from ice, 
as in ordinary street car service. 

With the above ideas in mind and with the object of 
obtaining more data for combating the sleet problem 


the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


has recently completed some interesting tests and ex- 
perimental calculations. 

One test which was made was actually to form sleet 
on wires of various sizes by spraying them with water 
in freezing weather. A photograph of the wires after 
they had been subjected to the water spray for about 
an hour and a half is reproduced. The first and fourth 
wires which are free of icicles have-a current circulat- 
ing in them sufficient to keep their temperature above 
freezing. The small globules hanging from them are 
water and not ice. It might be well to note that 
although no ice formed on the wire, it did form on the 
clamps with their larger dissipating surface. In loco- 
motive operation with two pantographs this would not 
be serious, however, unless the pantographs and 
hangers had the same spacing. Otherwise, one collec- 
tor will always be in contact with the clean wire regard- 
less of the ice at the clamps. 

The wires used in the test were of different sizes and 
each was tested for the value of current necessary to 
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keep it free from ice, with the following results: With 
wind velocities varying from 1 to 5 m.p.h. it was found 
that 225 amp. through a No. 0000 wire, 200 amp. 
through a No. 000 wire, 175 amp. through a No. 00 
wire, or 150 amp. through a No. 0 wire is sufficient. 
Calculations of the conductor temperature rise in still 
air at 0 deg. C. with no water spray and with the above 
current give values of 14.1 deg., 14.2 deg., 14.6 deg. and 
13.7 deg. C. for the No. 0000, No. 000, No. 00 and 
No. 0 wires respectively, so that it may be said that in 
general, with an air temperature not lower than — 3 
deg. C., the current necessary to keep a conductor free 
from ice in a sleet storm is approximately equal to that 
current which, in still dry air, will give the conductor a 
temperature rise of 15 deg. C. above the 0 deg. C: 
ambient air. For high air velocities this figure should 
be increased from 100 to 150 per cent. 


GREASE Is TEMPORARILY BENEFICIAL 


In connection with this same test, the effect of grease 
on the wire was also investigated. Oneof the wires was 
coated at three different places with lubricating oil, 
zear grease and vaseline respectively and was then 
sprayed with water as_ before. These different 
greases while they did not prevent the formation of 
ice altogether, did, while fresh, prevent it from adher- 
ing firmly to the wire. A few days later, however, 
after the grease had collected dust and dirt from the 
air, it had no noticeable effect whatever. Still, in terri- 
tories where the air is comparatively dry and clean it 
may help the sleet situation considerably, for the coat- 
ing that forms on the fresh grease needs only a slight 
jar to cause it to fall. In fact, it may be that the 
vibration of the wire due to an approaching car or 
locomotive would be all that is necessary. Grease may 
be of special advantage to direct-current systems where 
the current necessary to heat the trolley wire and 
feeders is almost prohibitive, due to the large current- 
carrying capacity in the overhead conductors and 
feeders. 

Grease has been used to some extent by some min- 
ing companies, which find that it reduces sparking in 
addition to being of help in the sleet situation. Also 
the operating men of one New England railroad be- 
lieve that the grease from the pantograph is responsi- 
ble for the ease with which the ice can be knocked from 
their trolley wires. 

There are numerous schemes which possibly are suit- 
able for producing a circulating current in the trolley 
circuit, the one best suited for any system depending 
on the layout, type of overhead construction, etc., of 
that system. For instance, a double or four-track road, 
by reason of having several wires in parallel, presents 
possibilities for more different propositions than does 
one with only a single track. 


A PLAN FOR CIRCULATING CURRENT LOCALLY 


Of the various arrangements that have been sug- 
gested, the one that appears to be the best, from vari- 
ous standpoints, is shown in the diagram on page 963. 
Two transformers for supplying the circulating current 
are connected midway between two substations, and 
supply a heating current to the entire section. This 
flows in the direction of the arrows. The trolley 
wires are connected in parallel through the substation 
busbars. 

The main advantage of this arrangement appears 
to be the fact that, due to the complete trolley circuit, 


& 


there are no losses other than those utilized in heating 
the wire as there are in other proposed schemes. Its 
application, however, is limited to systems having more 
than one electrified track. Practically the same results, 
so far as sleet removal is concerned, can probably also 
be obtained on either single or double track by using 
reactance coils or resistance banks between trolley and 
ground, but in these there is a superfluous loss in the 
ground circuit. Also there are large heating losses in 
the reactors and resistors themselves. There is also 
the possibility of obtaining a circulating current by 
means of unbalanced substation voltages. This would 
be cheapest of all from the standpoint of installation, 
but the unequal voltages would make the regulation of 
the system poor during the time substations are unbal- 
anced. Another possibility, which is a modification of 
the method shown in the diagram, would be to circulate 
direct current instead of alternating current. This 


‘does not seem, however, to have any apparent advan- 


tages and besides would require more expensive machin-- 
ery and more attention during operation. 

None of the devices and schemes mentioned has ever 
been actually used except the old sleet scraper and sleet 
wheel; the heating devices, the circulating current and 
the grease having never progressed beyond the experi-- 
mental stage. Nevertheless, they may be worthy of 
consideration by railway operating engineers who are 
having troubles with broken wires or insulators and 
burned pantographs or trolleys during the sleet season. 


Stone Hauling Produces Large Profits- 


Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Railway Earned 86 Cents per Car-- 
Mile with Its Stone Hauling as Compared with 14 Cents 
for Regular Freight and 0.4 Cent for Passenger Traffic 


By R. R. HAYES 


General Manager Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Railway, 
Tiffin, Ohio 


~Q AUGMENT the decreasing revenue from pas-- 

senger traffic, the interurban operator naturally 
turns to freight and express business. But, as is 
the case with the writer’s road, the average inter- 
urban is limited in freight operations by the lack of 
terminal facilities. The tremendous amount of road 
building now under way throughout the country offers 
an unusual opportunity for interurban operators to 
bolster up their revenue by hauling road materials for 
road contractors. Operations of this nature require no 
terminal facilities and the profits to be gained are 
disproportionately large considering the equipment 
necessary. 

As an example of what may be accomplished in this 
respect the following explanation of stone hauling done- 
by our road may be of interest. In the spring of 1921 
contracts were let for the rebuilding of roads paral-- 
leled by our lines and connecting lines. Stone for this 
work could be secured from a quarry served by our lines 
as well as by the highways. Transportation by rail, 
of course, being much cheaper than by team or motor: 
truck, it seemed to be a very easy matter to get a 
contract for hauling this stone at an extra margin of 
profit. 

Our equipment at that time did not include the proper 
kind of rolling stock to handle the job, however, so: 
naturally the proposition resolved itself into finding 
equipment which would yield profits large enough prac- 
tically to pay for itself on this first job. We purchased’ 
one Differential automatic dump car which seemed ideal: 
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for this operation. In addition to its automatic dump- 
ing features, its method of placing the material away 
from the track proved to be very advantageous. A 
two-way side dump car was used which has many fea- 
tures not to be found in cars of the older type. With 
this car we were not only able to handle a tremendous 
amount of stone but were able to distribute it in such 
quantities as were specified by the contractor. 

We began operations with this equipment about July 
1, 1921, and continued for three months. The net earn- 
ings for the three months from the stone hauling 
operations represented 813 per cent of the first cost 
of the Differential car after deducting taxes, etc., 
chargeable to these operations. 

Our net earnings per car-mile on our different phases 
of activity are indicative of the great possibilities of 
this type of operation for electric railways as shown by 
the following net earnings: 


Passenger ‘trate Wefan « scietente soe enersiene 0.4016 cent per car-mile 
Regular freight <s7obes cos wee oie chs see 14.1 cents per car-mile 
Stone: hauling: Sarak etree einer eee 86.8 cents per car-mile 


In explanation of the above it is well to note that 
these figures are based on the entire year’s operation. 
Also that all expenses and taxes chargeable to each class 
of business have been deducted. 

Another interesting and profitable phase of this oper- 
ation was our switching and delivering over our lines 
of more than one hundred steam road cars of road 
building materials such as cement, asphalt, ete. Our 
Differential car in this instance served as an electric 
locomotive, and it was even more satisfactory for this 
purpose than an ordinary type locomotive, since by vary- 
ing the load in the car in accordance with the number 
and weight of cars to be hauled we had at command a 
locomotive of from 25 to 50 tons. 


SAVES MONEY FOR THE CONTRACTOR 


An interesting comparison may be drawn between 
motor truck and electric railway operation. The biggest 
part of this job had to be handled over a connecting 
line as well as our own. The accompanying diagram 
shows the lines over which the stone was hauled and also 
the location of the stone quarries at Findlay and between 
Fostoria and Tiffin. The equipments in operation at the 
three stone quarries are quite similar, so that the cost of 
stone at the quarry in each case is practically the same. 
The map gives the relative distances to the highway con- 
struction job, and it will be noted that the average haul 
for motor trucks is 5 miles, and for the differential car 
operating over two different railway lines is 20 miles. 


‘TYPE OF CAR USED FoR STONE HAULING 


The contractor said that he saved about $10,000 by pur- 
chasing this stone from the Bascom quarry and having 
it hauled over the railway lines to the job rather than by 
purchasing it from the Findlay quarry and having it 
hauled in motor trucks. Our price for hauling this stone 
included good profits both for ourselves and the con- 
necting company. Still we were able successfully to 
compete with motor trucks despite the fact that our 
average haul was 20 miles and motor trucks could have 
delivered the stone with an average haul of only 5 miles. 
Even further, our tariff, with good profits included, was 
so substantially lower than the competition that the 
road contractor’s profit was materially increased. Aside 
from our low tariff the road contractor was well pleased 
with our manner of delivering the material, as we were 
able to place the stone just where he wanted it so as 
to cause minimum amount of labor on his part. The 
average tariff over our lines was 32 cents per ton for 
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an average haul of 8 miles. The Tiffin, Fostoria & 
Eastern Electric Railway furnished the car and re- 
ceived one-half of the tariff from the Bascom quarry 
to the job. The Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway 
received the other half of the tariff and paid the Tiffin, 
Fostoria & Eastern Railway 5 cents per car-miie rental 
on the car while on its line. That made an average of 
$1.30 per trip. The average load was 30 tons, and 
consequently the Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Railway 
received $10.80 per carload, while the Toledo, Fostoria 
& Findlay Railway received $9.10 per carload. Each 
railway furnished a man on the car, so that the platform 
expense was equally divided. 

For the coming year we anticipate a stone hauling 
business even larger and more profitable than the year 
before. We are able to meet all competition by motor 
or horse-drawn vehicles and still make a very hand- 
some profit. 


DuMPING A LOAD OF STONE 
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Maintaining Batteries on the Long Island 


Complete Facilities Are Provided at the Morris Park Shops for Overhauling Batteries— 
Yard Is Wired with Convenient Outlets for Charging Batteries 
Without Removing Them from Cars 


HE maintenance of 
storage battery 
equipment for lines 


like the Long Island Rail- 
road which operate mul- 
tiple-unit cars and main-+- 
tain the _ car-lighting 
equipment of cars in steam 
service as well is a prob- 
lem of considerable mag- 
nitude. The methods and 
equipment used for carry- 
ing on the work are there- 
fore necessarily more elab- 
orate than those used by 
the average electric rail- 
way. The equipment illus- 
trated and described in 
this article is that used 
at the Morris Park shops 
of the company, where 
1,157 sets of car-control 
batteries, 205 sets of 
‘train-lighting batteries 
and 613 cells used on 
three storage battery 
cars are maintained. 
These batteries are of 
various makes and types, Gould, Willard, Edison and 
the Electric Storage Battery Company’s batteries being 
all used. 

The majority of the work of overhauling, testing 
and charging of batteries is done in a building approxi- 
mately 20 ft. x 80 ft., which is devoted entirely to this 
work. All batteries are removed from the cars for 
overhauling. Periodic inspection, flushing of cells, and 
charging where necessary, are taken care of in the 
inspection yard, which has very complete facilities for 
this work. An accompanying illustration shows a sec- 
tion of the yard between two rows of cars. The yard 
is piped with convenient outlets for air, steam, gas 
and water, and electrical connections are run in con- 
duits with frequent outlets. Attachments can thus be 
readily made for charging by connecting flexible jump- 
ers to the outlet and to the batteries. The cur- 
rent used is furnished by a Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company’s motor-generator set installed 
in the end portion of an adjacent brick building. The 
generator portion of the set is type SK, 60 kw., 110 
volts, 545.5 amp. and 720 r.p.m. The motor end of the 
charging set consists of a type CCI induction motor 
of 90 hp. It is connected three-phase on a 25-cycle 
circuit, of 220 volts, 225 amp. and 720 r.pm. An 
accompanying illustration shows the installation of this 
motor-generator set together with the regulating and 
charging switchboard panel. The switchboard has two 
charging panels, with ten charging circuits from the 
motor-generator set. The regulating of the value of 
the charging current is done through grid resistors, ten 


‘ : 


CHARGING BATTERIES ON A TRAIN OF CARS IN THE YARD 


frames of which are in- 
stalled over each charg- 
ing panel. When a bat- 
tery is removed from the 
car for overhauling, it is 
entirely dismantled. The 
connections between the 
cells are cut apart and 


the jars are removed 
from the wooden case. 
The plates, separators 


and electrolyte are then 
removed from the jars, 
and all are given a thor- 


ough washing in the 
washing room. An ac- 
companying illustration 


shows the washing tank 
and various battery parts 
being cleaned. The wooden 
boxes are usually set on 
edge and a stream of 
water from the hose is 
directed into them, the 
force removing all dirt 
which may have accumu- 
lated. After the various 
parts have been washed, 
those which appear to be in good condition are set aside 
for further use, while the others are discarded. 

The reassembling of the elements in the jars and 
the connecting and installing of the units in the wooden 
trays are done in a room adjacent to the washing room. 
For the lead batteries chemically pure sulphuric acid 
of a specific gravity of 1.82 is used. This is diluted 
to 1.21 by adding distilled water. This is then added 
to the jars preparatory to charging them. In charg- 
ing both specific gravity and cadmium readings are 
taken every two hours for the first four hours (that 
is, two readings) then every half hour for the last four 
hours. The specific gravity at the end of the charge 
is 1.23. In charging control batteries, 5 amp. is used, 
and in charging the train-lighting batteries the charge 
is started with 60 amp. for two hours and then 45 amp. 
for the remaining six hours is used. In order to insure 
that the electrolyte is chemically pure, this, together 
with all water used, is tested chemically for copper, 
iron and nitrates. Also, whenever a battery is reported 
for trouble in service, the electrolyte in the cell is 
tested chemically. 

Batteries are brought in for general overhauling once 
in two years and, of course, any batteries found on 
inspection which need overhauling are ordered in. All 
batteries are numbered and records are kept by bat- 
tery number. Whenever a battery is overhauled de- 
tailed information is entered on a form, which is sent 
to the office of the superintendent of motive power for 
recording. This information consists of battery num- 
ber, car number from which battery was removed, date 
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removed, date overhauled, car number to which battery 
was returned, shop order number, height of acid when 
received, average depth of sediment, number and type 
of plates scrapped, average lengths of positive plates, 
condition of terminals, specific gravity of electrolyte on 
arrival, specific gravity of electrolyte before final 
charge, specific gravity after final charge, number of 
hours charged, average rate of charge, capacity of bat- 
tery at time of overhauling, cadmium volts to positive, 
cadmium volts to negative, total ampere-hours put in 
while charging, material used in overhauling, together 
with cost, cost of labor for overhauling and total cost. 

The form also contains space for remarks so that 
anything unusual found can be noted. The average 
depth of sediment found after two years service is 
2 in. In addition to the report made out by the battery 
inspector, a monthly report is sent to the battery fore- 
man giving a list of batteries that have been in service 
two years or more and are due for overhauling. A 
monthly report of .axle-lighting equipment is also sent 
to the superintendent of motive power. This gives 
a list of all material used in maintenance and over- 
hauling, the number of batteries overhauled and a list 
of the troubles experienced. A record for each bat- 
tery gives dates of removal and reinstallation and car 


Moror-GENERATOR SET AND SWITCHBOARD USED FOR SUPPLYING THE 
CHARGING CURRENT TO THE YARD OUTLETS 


A CORNER OF THE GENERATING RooM. CAR-LIGHTING GENERATOR 
READY FOR TEST IN THE FOREGROUND 


numbers from which the battery is removed and to 
which it is applied. 

In general the charging current is from motor- 
generator sets. A small set is used for charging con- 
trol batteries. This consists of a generator of 14 kw. 
capacity, rated at 50: amp. and 25 volts full load. The 
motor is three-phase, 25 cycle, 6.2 amp., 220 volts, with 
a speed of 1,500 rpm. A large 30-kw. generator is 
used for charging car-lighting batteries. This is belt- 
driven from a Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company’s type 8, variable-speed, shunt-wound, 20-hp. 
motor. The shaft of this motor also has a pulley for 
driving train-lighting generators while they are being 
tested. In the illustration showing the generating room 
one of these car-lighting generators is shown set up 
and ready for tests. Switchboards are provided for 
the starting and control of the motor and for regulating 
the battery-charging current. The charging board for 
the large generator has twelve frames of grid resistors 
mounted over the top and six lines from the generators 
to the switchboard and twenty-one lines outside to 
the battery-charging room. There is an ammeter and 
voltmeter on both the charging boards and the motor 
control boards. 

Arrangement is also made so that batteries can be 


WASHING BATTERY BOXES AND ELEMENTS AT THE 
WASHING TANK 
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charged from a 650-volt direct-current line through re- 
sistance. This method of charging is used only when 
the volume of work is so great that it cannot be taken 
care of by the motor-generator set. As the 650-volt 
circuit is the same as that used for operating trains 
from the third rail, there is a considerable variation 
in voltage and current, so that a uniform charging 
current cannot be readily secured. In charging car 
control batteries, the variation is between 1 and 5 amp. 

Car-lighting switchboards are provided so that when 
testing out the car-lighting generators they can be con- 
nected to the same equipment that they have in regular 
operation. A lighting load, the same as that on cars, is 
also provided. Two car-lighting panels are installed 
in permanent positions; one of these is a Gould Com- 
pany’s Simplex system type B, and the other a Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company’s type D, 40 volts, 
65 amp. A small wooden board is installed at the end 
of these car-lighting switchboards, 
on which various relays and switches 
used in connection with the car- 
lighting equipment can be tested out. 
These can be mounted in the same 
positions they are located in regy- 


AT LeEFT—DISTILLED WATER PLANT. 
AND OTHER CAR-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


lar service and can be tested under regular service 
operating conditions. In testing out car-lighting gen- 
erators connection is also made to the battery load 
as well as to the light load. 


DISTILLED WATER PLANT 


For providing the necessary distilled water for over- 
hauling and maintaining batteries a special distilled 
water plant is installed in the room adjacent to the 
washing room. This consists of a furnace with boiler, 
a condenser and a large storage tank. Fifty gallons 
of distilled water can be produced in eight hours. 
‘Water from the city system is fed into the boiler 
through an automatic regulator. This provides auto- 
matic feed through the use of a float so that the height 
of water in the boiler is kept constant. A steam pres- 
sure of from 1 to 5 lb. is used. The condenser is 
located above the storage tank near the roof of the 
building, so that the water from the condensed steam is 
fed into the tank by gravity. Gages on the ends of 
the storage tank show the amount of water that is 
_available for use. 


\ 
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Experimental Work in Tie Preservation 


UCH experimental work has been done by the 

United States Forest Products Laboratory in vari- 
ous lines of wood preservation, and probably no class 
of timbers has received as much attention as the cross- 
tie. On file at the laboratory are the records of 374 
complete studies on thirty-eight species represented by 
more than 900,000 treated and untreated ties, enough 
for 300 miles of track. There are included complete 
data on the treating, time of setting, life, and inspec- 
tion records, which make possible definite comparisons 
of the durability of various species, treated and un- 
treated, and the effectiveness of the different treat- 
ments. The lack of value of some methods of treatment 
is evident, and the effectiveness of standard preserva- 
tives and practice is clearly shown. Although the exact 
durability of any specific tie depends upon the species, 
amount of sapwood, local conditions, 
and other factors, it has been deter- 
mined that the average untreated tie 
lasts approximately seven and one- 
half years and the treated tie at least 
twice as long. The material saving 


IN CyNTER—CAR-LIGHTING SWITCHBOARD USED FOR TESTING CAR-LIGHTING GENERATORS 
AT RIGHT—CHARGING PANELS FOR THE BATTERY CHARGING ROOM 


in first cost and replacement through use of the treated 
tie is obvious. Only one-third of the 120,000,000 ties 
now used annually are treated, but if all were impreg- 
nated with some form of preservative, it is estimated 
by the Forest Products Bureau that 1,500,000,000 ft. 
of timber could be saved annually for other uses and 
that the extent of the saving in the track mainte- 
nance cost to the railroads would be millions of dollars 
annually. x4 

Although the first attempts at tie treatment were 
made in 1838, work on a commercial scale did not start 
until about 1885. Since then the demand for the 
treated tie is increasing, partly because of its recog- 
nized superior durability, partly because of the in- 
creased costs of} replacement, and quite largely because 
of the decrease in the supply of suitable material avail- 
able near the roadbed and the necessity for using the 
less durable species. Few uses of wood illustrate more 
forcibly the conditions of our timber supply than the 
fact that where once there was abundant supply of tie 
material where it was needed, it must now be shipped, 
sometimes thousands of miles. 


Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions and Details 


of New Apparatus of Interest 


to the Industry. Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices of All Departments 


What a $100 Investment Netted 


Wheel Lathe Production Doubled by Expend‘ng the Above 
Amount for the Advice of a Machine-Tool Expert 
and the Repairs Which He Recommended 


ANY electric railway shops have wheel-turning 
i lathes which have been installed a good many 
years. In any particular shop the capacity of a lathe 
is found to be a given number of pairs of wheels per 
day and this performance is accepted as the maximum 
possible from the machine, because it is usually found 
that any attempt to increase the size of the cut, as is 
apparently justified by the rugged construction of the 
machine, makes the tool chatter and the whole founda- 
tion vibrate. Such a condition recently existed in the 
shops of the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Three pairs of wheels per day was the 
largest number that the operator could turn. Working 
at this rate the lathe had insufficient capacity to take 
care of the work involved in the maintenance of the 500 
cars operated by the company. Serious consideration 
was being given to operating the lathe with a night 
as well as a day shift. However, before this expedient 
was resorted to, a representative of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company was called in to make an examination 
with a view to offering suggestions upon the basis of 
which the lathe performance might be bettered. 

The factory demonstrator, after watching the oper- 
ator turn one pair of wheels, ordered the lathe to be 
dismantled. The contact surfaces of the tool post car- 
riages were found deeply scored, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This condition, of course, was 
caused by chips of steel becoming wedged between the 
carriage and the dovetailed gib. The sliding surface 
of both carriages was thereupon planed smooth and the 
carriages replaced. This time, however, means were 
taken to prevent the recurrence of this trouble. Six 
pieces of felt were fastened to the edges of both car- 
riages to sweep clean the surface 
on which the carriage travels. nif | HHL 
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THE ScoRED SURFACE OF THE CARRIAGE ACCOUNTED FOR THE 
CHATTERING TOOL 


as heavy a cut could be taken as formerly. Taking this 
heavier cut, the lathe now has a capacity of seven pairs 
of wheels per day. Several days time of the factory 
demonstrator and the labor and material necessary to 
put the lathe in first-class condition cost about $100. 
With this more than doubled capacity the same amount 
of work does not keep the machine running all the time. 


Keeping Stock Off the Track 


HE natural trait of an animal to refuse to walk 
over anything that affords a non-rigid or precarious 
footing has been utilized by the Scioto Valley Trac- 
tion Company, Columbus, Ohio, in adopting a metal 
cattle guard of exceptional effectiveness. In fact, per- 
fection in this respect has been so closely approximated 
along the 78 miles of its interurban right-of-way that 
the claim department has forgotten that cows and 
wom horses exist in that territory. 
He Hit Departing from the custom- 
lil 
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mounted so they will roll when stepped on. Though 
making the footing uncomfortable, the usual guard is 
rigid, so that its effectiveness is not all that could be 
desired. 

The end caps of this unique guard, which hold the 
2-in. boiler tubes, are.made of malleable iron with 
seven 23-in. sockets, thus giving the tubes 3 in. of free 
play. The maximum distance that two tubes can be- 
come separated is about 24 in., a space which is insuffi- 
cient to allow an animal’s foot to become caught. It 
is the free rolling motion of each tube as an animal 
puts the first foot on it that brings into play its instinct 
to stay off. 

The line drawing shows the exact dimensions of the 
malleable iron end castings, which are the only parts 
that have to be specially made. The only other work 
involved is the procuring and cutting to the right length 
of the old boiler tubes, which are available in large 
numbers almost anywhere. For protection they are 
given a coat of weather-proof paint. The installation 
of these metal guards involves only the spiking of the 
end caps to the ties. Since the guard is made in sec- 
tions, for skew crossings each section can be displaced 
from the preceding one by the amount of the tie 
spacing. Another feature of this guard is that the 
length can be readily adjusted by merely cutting off 
the tube to the desired dimensions. At the sides of 
the guards, wire wing fences supported with iron posts 
are used. Maintenance of this type guard costs prac- 
tically nothing and it is readily removable should the 
ties or rails need replacement. This metal cattle guard 
is the invention of Superintendent C. Skinner and it 
has been patented. 


New Motor Flat Car Built by. 
Rochester Railway 


HE New York State Railways, Rochester Lines, 
has recently completed and placed in service a new 
motor flat car; No..0211. This caris 37/ft- 20ine over 
all and has a width of 7 ft. 7 in. with the side boards 


Moror Fiat Car oF NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


up and 8 ft. 2 in. when the side boards are down. An 
operator’s cab has been built at one end, which is 4 ft. 
6 in. x 6 ft., outside dimensions. All the control equip- 
ment, circuit breakers, etc., are located inside the cab. 
The distance from the rail to the top of the trolley 


board is 11 ft. 4 in. The sides of the car were rein- 
forced with ?-in. steel plates, which provide a very sub- 
stantial construction. The car is fitted with Tomlinson 
couplers and provision is also made for the use of a 
bar type coupler, which is necessary with some of the 
city cars. The car is to be used in connection with 
construction and maintenance of track and roadway. 


Illuminating Fare Boxes 


‘HE problem of providing satisfactory illumination 

for fare boxes on one-man cars has received con- 
siderable attention by the officials of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Interurban Railway. Edwin C. Fearn, master 
mechanic, has worked out a satisfactory method by con- 
necting a fare box light in series with the headlight. 
The light is placed in an ordinary tin box, the inside 
of which is painted white, and a small opening throws 
the light on the fare box. By connecting the light in 
series with the headlight, it is possible on dark streets, 
where few people board the cars, to switch off the fare 
box light and thus increase the brilliancy of the head- 
light. 


Averaging 150,000 Miles per Pair of Wheels 
Without Turning 


By A. B. CREELMAN 
Master Mechanic Youngstown (Ohio) Municipal Railway 

HEN steel wheels are turned, only the scrap value 

is received for material which should be worn out 
and not thrown out. By following a few simple rules, it 
has been found possible on this system to obtain the full 
life of wheels without restoring the contour by turning. 
The cars of this company are equipped with 26-in, steel 
wheels and, with operation comprising more than 300,- 
000 miles a month, the average life of wheels obtained 
without turning is 150,000 miles. 

The scheme which accounts for this wheel perform- 
ance begins with the initial mounting of the wheels on 
the axle. Special care is taken in pairing the wheels to 
make certain that their tread diameters are exactly the 
same. This precaution has been found necessary since 
there is considerable variation in wheels marked with 
the same diameter as received from the manufacturers. 
Every axle is tested for trueness and straightened if at 
all out of line before the wheels are put on. Both the 
wheel and gear seats on the axle are turned if necessary 
so that the wheels and gear will have a full bearing. 
The trucks are carefully squared and all brake rigging 
put in first-class shape. Brakeshoes are hung so that no 
side thrust on the trucks will be caused when the brakes 
are applied. All this work is done when the trucks are 
in the shop for overhaul. 

After a car is in service, the brake rigging is closely 
watched to see that it is kept in line and that all lost 
motion is taken up as it develops. Journal brasses are 
inspected for end play and renewed before the side 
motion becomes excessive. The axles are kept square in 
the truck frame by rearranging the shims in the journal 
box pedestals. 

Of course the inspectors are trained to watch the 
wheel wear very closely as an indication of any faulty 
truck condition. Wheels that begin to show flange wear 
on single-end cars are removed from one end of the 
truck and placed on the other. In this way the wheel 
wear is balanced so that the same effect is obtained as 
on double-end cars. 
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Until this practice of closely scrutinizing wheel wear 
and making provision to prevent it was initiated a 
machinist was kept busy continually turning new flanges 
on wheels. In the last three years, however, not over a 
dozen pair of wheels have found their way to the lathe 
and these had flat spots to be removed. 


Charlottesville Installs Car Signs 
to Promote Safety 


HE Charlottesville & Albermarle Railway has added 

a strip of metal about 14 in. long and 3 in. wide 
to the “Out” door on its cars and has painted these 
strips red with the word “stop” in white letters. When 
the operator opens the door this semaphore projects out 
beyond the car and warns motorists so as to prevent 
them from running by the car while passengers are 
being discharged. The sign closes with the door. Des- 
tination signs have also been added to the rear of all 
cars. This was found to be desirable especially on 
cars where several lines operate over the same track. 


What’s New from the 


Manufacturers 


Rail Grinder with Derailing Wheels 


NEW type of rail grinder is being placed on the 

market by the E. P. Seymour Portable Rail 
Grinder Company of Waltham, Mass. This has been 
given the name of “Midget” and can be easily and 
quickly derailed and mioved to the side of the track. 
It has the usual wheels which operate on the rails, but 
the rail-grinding mechanism is mounted close to one 
side of the apparatus, which has a third supporting 
rail. On the same side as the grinder frame is mounted 


New TYPE RAIL GRINDER IN OPERATION 


an extension which carries derailing wheels which pro- 
ject beyond the frame of the carriage. On the oppo- 
site side of the frame are handles which permit the 
device to be raised and wheeled off the track in much 
the same manner as a wheelbarrow is moved about. 
The carriage holds a rigid movable frame which car- 
ries a motor arranged to drive a shaft that operates the 
emery wheel for grinding. 
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Special Tooth for Railway Pinions 


HE Tool 

Steel Gear & 
Pinion Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is introducing a 
pinion with spe- 
cial teeth. It has 
been named 
the “Wisdom 
Tooth” pinion. 
As compared 
with a standard 
pinion of thir- 
teen teeth the 
“Wisdom Tooth” 
pinion has but 
twelve and is 
stronger at the 
root of the tooth. 
The shape of the 
twelve-tooth pinion is a true long addendum and it is 
claimed that this will wear longer than the thirteen- 
tooth type. The accompanying illustration shows the 
two types of pinions meshing with a gear. This was 
exhibited at the recent convention of the Canadian Elec- 
tric Railway Association. 


COMPARISON OF SPECIAL AND STANDARD PIN- 
IONS FOR RAILWAY MoTOR OPERATION 


Improved Machine for Reclaiming 
Bent Track Spikes 


N IMPROVED spike shaper was brought out re- 

cently by the Werner Machine Company, West 
Allis, Wis., for the purpose of reclaiming second-hand 
track spikes at the point where track rehabilitation is in 
progress. The shaper, which is clamped to the rail, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is light enough 
so that it can be moved along by the section men as the 
work progresses. 
The usable bent 
and twisted 
spikes are re- 
claimed by plac- 
ing them in the 
proper groove in 
the jaws of the 
machine and 
pressing them 
into shape by 
bearing down on - 
thelever. Should: | — 
the head of aj. 
spike be turned 
up it is brought 
back to its orig- 
inal position by 
a blow witha 
spike maul. The 
improved. fea- 
ture of this ma- 
chine is the slot- 
ted link on each side connecting the movable jaw with 
the eccentric lever pins. After the spike has been 
straightened and the pressure released the operator 
then trips the links with a pedal. This action allows 
the jaw to open sufficiently to let the spike drop through 
onto the ground. The incorporation of this feature 


SPIKE SHAPER WITH JAW RELEASE WHICH 
ELIMINATES MANUAL REMOVAL OF 
STRAIGHTENED SPIKES 
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accounts for considerable increase in the capacity of the 
machine as compared with the older type having a fixed 
link and from which the straightened spikes were ex- 
tracted by hand. 

The shaper itself is made of steel, while the wearing 
parts are case-hardened and the movable parts are 
equipped with roller bearings. The grooves of the 
machine are made for three sizes of spikes: 4 x 5 in., 
% x 53 in. and 8x 6in. In a test made recently with 
the improved model, known as the No. 4 Butler spike 
shaper, the company claims that two men operating the 
machine eight hours per day straightened 3,840 spikes, 
or twelve kegs, at a total cost of $6.40, which amounts 
to about 55 cents per keg. 


Combined Strain Insulator and Sign 


COMBINATION 
. strain insulator 
and sign is being 
manufactured and 
distributed by the 
American Porcelain 
Company, East Liv- 
‘erpool, Ohio. This 
insulator is intended 
for the replacement 
of the iron, enamel 
or wooden signs 
which are commonly used by electric railways and 
attached to span wires. The porcelain sign is made of 
the same material as are electrical insulators. The sign 
lettering is fired under the glaze, which makes the part 
acidproof and insures long life. This type of insulator 
has been adopted by several of the railways in Ohio as 
stop signs. 


New Arc-Weld Rail Bonds 


WO new rail bonds, for arc-weld application, have 

been developed by the Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. They are known as Type AW-7 for base of 
rail application and Type AW-8 for ball of rail. 

The AW-8 bond 
consists of two 
copper strands 
formed into a U 
and welded into 
steel terminals 
which, in turn, 
are welded to the 
rail. The AW-7 
bond is the same 
in principle. It 


COMBINATION Car SToP SIGN AND 
STRAIN INSULATOR 


Two New TYPES OF RAIL BONDS 


has a single strand, of any desired length, welded into 
suitable steel terminals. Steel to steel is the easiest 
kind of electric welding; the new bonds conform to this 
principle. The terminals are slightly rounded and pro- 
vide a wide angle of scarf in which to build the weld. 
The steel is heavy and will not be burned through by 
the arc. A copper sleeve surrounding the strands at 
the terminal shields the wires and absorbs vibration. 
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New Type Lightning Arrester 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 

pany has developed a new type of direct-current 
electrolytic lightning arrester, known as “Type AR,” 
for car or station use on railway, power and lighting 
circuits. The type “AR” direct-current electrolytic 
lightning arresters for voltage applications up to 3,800 
contain one to twelve cells. Each cell consists of two 
aluminum plates immersed in a suitable inorganic elec- 
trolyte and supported from a porcelain cover clamped 
by a zine ring to a glass jar with a gasket placed be- 
tween the porcelain cover and the glass jar. 

Hollow concentric cylinders made from sheet alu- 
minum form the plates, the outer cylinder or plates being 
punched and upset at frequent intervals in order to 
allow free circulation of electrolyte within the cell. 
Balancing resistors are used with arresters of more 
than one cell. These resistors cause each cell to take 
its proper portion of the line voltage and thereby tend 
to keep the aluminum hydroxide films equally formed. 

The arresters are “floated” between line and ground 
so that a leakage current of only a few milliamperes 


CAR-MOUNTING FOR DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTROLYTIC 
LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


passes continually. This leakage current serves to keep 
the film upon the aluminum plate or plates in proper 
order. The product is capable of passing a surge cur- 
rent of approximately 1,000 amp. at double normal volt- 
age when the arrester is functioning, and one arrester 
should be used for each 500 kw. of feeder bus, rotary 
converter or motor-generator capacity to which the ar- 
rester is connected. Any voltage in excess of normal 
line voltage is discharged promptly through the 
arrester. 

The functioning of the “AR” type of arrester is 
similar to the functioning of a steam safety valve or 
a hydraulic release valve. When the impressed pres- 
sure, or voltage, exceeds the normal, the valve opens 
and the excess pressure, or voltage, is relieved; then 
the valve closes and is again ready for operation. A 
fuse is placed in series with the 
arrester cells to prevent destruction 
of the arrester in the event that a 
short or heavy discharge occurs for 
an appreciable length of time. Evap- 
oration of the electrolyte in the cells 
is prevented by a layer of oil on the 
surface of the electrolyte. The arresters are mounted 
and securely held in asbestos board and wool-fiber-lined 
cypress boxes. The boxes with a flat top are intended 
for mounting beneath the car and with a slanting top 
for station, car interior, car roof or outdoor mounting 
on any vertical flat surface. Although all arresters are 
inherently outdoor arresters, they can be used satisfac- 
torily indoors. 
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Electrification from the Railroad Point of View* 


The Steam Railroad Man Sees Numerous Obstacles in the Way of Changing from 
Steam to Electric Motive Power, but Is Becoming Convinced 
that There Is a Field for the Change 


By CALVERT TOWNLEY 
Assistant to the President, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HEN we electrical engineers have 

discussed railroad transportation 
we have always done it from the stand- 
point of proving how desirable it is 
for the steam railroads to electrify. 
It occurred to me that it might be 
worth while for an electrical man to 
say a few words about the railroad 
man’s natural objections to electrifica- 
tion. Having enjoyed for many years 
an association with a large railroad 
system I have had an opportunity to 
learn something of the railroad man’s 
point of view from the inside. 

In the first place, electrification is 
very expensive. It involves not a small 
but a tremendous addition to the in- 
vestment per mile, with the consequent 
difficulties not only of earning addi- 
tional interest charges but also those 
of financing. The day has gone by 
when the management of a railroad 
property can have a free hand in issu- 
ing securities. Through various goy- 
ernmental agencies the public has estab- 
lished a strict supervision over railroad 
earnings, is reluctant to permit the 
capitalization of values created by earn- 
ing power and is prone to regard rail- 
road securities as having so stable a 
value that their yield must be limited 
to a minimum annual interest with 
little opportunity for the stockholders 
of the road to obtain large profits from 
courage and initiative. 

The art of estimating in advance 
the cost of new construction has never 
reached or even approached perfection; 
therefore, where such large expendi- 
tures as those necessitated by electri- 
fication are contemplated it is always 
possible, due to this fact and due to 
unforeseen contingent expenses, that 
the estimated costs will be considerably 
exceeded. This contingency, combined 
with the possibility that increased 
profits might result in rate reductions, 
may well cause the responsible execu- 
tives to go slow. 


ELECTRIFICATION SUBORDINATES GRADE 
LIMITATIONS 


Electrification upsets some of the 
fundamentals around which steam rail- 
road practice has been built up, namely, 
it practically substitutes an unlimited 
for a limited motive power. This fact 
is so fundamental and so far reaching 
in effect that it will bear frequent 
restating and emphasizing. Due to 
the large excess in power-house capac- 


ity over any possible demands of an. 


individual train, to the characteristic 
of electric motors to continue to exert 
more and more power even to the point 
of self-destruction and, further, to the 
possibility of operating two or more 
electric locomotives together in abso- 
lute synchronism with one crew and the 


. *Abstract of address before Connecticut 
Section, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New Haven, May 23, 1922. 


consequent possibility of getting any 
desired weight on the drivers, there is 
practically no limit to the amount of 
tractive effort that may be utilized 
for any one train. 

Thus, the long-established practice 
of calling 2 per cent the maximum 
grade over which a desired schedule 
can be made goes into the discard and 
much steeper grades become entirely 
practicable; likewise the tonnage and 
speed of freight trains, previously lim- 
ited by the power of a steam locomo- 
tive to pull, are no longer so limited. 
Freight trains may be as long as the 
structural strength of the freight cars 
will permit or as may be handled in the 
yards and on the sidings. Schedule 
speeds may be increased to any point 
considered safe for the track and equip- 
ment, being no longer limited by the 
steaming power of the locomotive. In- 
stead of accelerating from standstill at 
the rate of 4 m.p-h.p.s. as is com- 
mon steam locomotive practice, pas- 
senger trains may be accelerated at 
the rate of 1 to 13 m.p.h. p.s. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND LABOR 
CONSIDERATIONS 


However, to secure all possible ben- 
efits from electrification requires the 
co-operative effort of the construction, 
operating and the traffic departments. 
It disturbs the existing order to a con- 
siderable extent and redistributes the 
proportionate burden of expense among 
the different departments concerned, so 
that any. departmental head may be 
faced with the necessity of taking on 
some additional burden in his own de- 
partment without any compensating ad- 
vantage, i.e., the advantage goes to 
another department. In view of the 
well-established relationship between 
departments railroad executives cannot 
be blamed if they regard such innova- 
tions with skepticism and retain a 
considerable reluctance toward their 
adoption. 

The relation between railroad man- 
agement and railroad labor is a source 
of continued and great anxiety. There 
has grown up an inflexibility in both 
the duties and the pay of railroad labor 
unparalleled in any other industry. 
Changes in operating methods are very 
difficult. Now electrification imme- 
diately requires a lot of changes. Not 
only have the engine drivers all to be 
educated to a new art but the duties 
of the fireman are revolutionized. In 
fact, except as a source of insurance 
against the death or disability of the 
engineer while driving his engine, the 
fireman is not needed at all. 

New types of men, the electrical 
lineman and the electrical shop man, 
are required, and where a railroad op- 
erates its own power houses the power- 
house crews are introduced. The 


transmission lines overlap two or more 
divisions of the road and confuse the 
duties of the division superintendents. 
The signal system has to be revamped. 
These and other features all tend to 
upset the existing order of relationship 
between the management and its labor, 
and the official whose duty it is to reg- 
ulate these relations may be forgiven 
if he contemplates with extreme alarm 
the task presented to him. 

On top of this come all the ques- 
tions of the actual virtue of electrifi- 
cation itself. It is perfectly true that 
all electrifications heretofore made 
have been successful and that no road 
which has electrified would now con- 
sent to return to previous conditions. 
However, not more than about 1 per 
cent of the entire steam railroad mile- 
age of the United States has been 
electrified as yet, and the average rail- 
road executive may be excused if he 
looks upon the existing examples as 
special cases and therefore as proving 
nothing with respect to his own par- 
ticular problem. However, the attitude 
of mind of the railroad man has ma- 
terially changed so that the question al- 
ways first asked some years ago, “Can 
it be done?” has now been replaced 
by the entirely different question, 
“Will it pay?” 

I have been and still am a con- 
sistent and an enthusiastic advocate 
of steam road electrification. In re- 
citing the different objections of which 
I have spoken I do not intend in any 
way to indicate a change of opinion 
or a weakening of confidence, but rather 
because I think it helpful to us all 
when we can look at any situation from 
the other man’s point of view, and 
because I firmly believe we can do the 
cause of electrification no greater harm 
than to ignore plain facts and out of 
well-meaning but mistaken zeal advo- 
eate electrification where we are not 
reasonably sure that it will be econom- 
ically right. 


Colors for Traffic Signals 


Efforts Being Made to Secure Standard- 
ization of Signals—Scope of 
the Work Defined 


Ae ONES of representatives. 
of a large number of national asso- 
ciations, manufacturers and _ public 
authorities interested in traffic signals 
was held in New York on May 23 under 
the auspices of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. The national 
organizations represented included the 
American Railway Association, Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, Amer-- 
ican Automobile Association, American 
Society for Municipal Improvements, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
Motor Truck Association, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
State Highway Officials and National 
Safety Council. The United States Bu- 
reau of Standards and Department of 
Labor, with the States of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and 
New York, and several cities also sent 
delegates. 

After the meeting had been called 
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to order by A. W. Whitney, chairman 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, A. H. Rudd, chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
on behalf of the American Railway As- 
sociation, presented a paper in which 
he summarized the general facts of the 
situation affecting the steam railroads 
and suggested lines along which they 
would like to see standardization pro- 
gress. He said that while signal systems 
of different railroads differ in some 
respects, fundamentals are largely 
standardized. For the operation of trains 
these include: red for danger (stop); 
yellow for caution and green for clear. 
The use of yellow for tail lights of 
automobiles and of green for fire exits 
was suggested as steps toward national 
uniformity. The importance of educat- 
ing public opinion was emphasized by 
statistics of railway accidents. The 
movement for national uniformity should 
include extensive work with bodies and 
officers having legal jurisdiction, and 
should be coupled with a widespread 
and long-continued campaign of pop- 
ular education. 

A paper by H. B. Flowers, on behalf 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, was then read by Guy C. 
Hecker. It said that the standard use 
for night signals in electric railway 
practice is: red, stop; yellow, proceed 
with caution; green, proceed at schedule 
speed. Bue, purple and white are also 
used in a restricted way, for convey- 
ing special information or for safe- 
guarding special conditions. For day 
signals, hooded light signals showing 
the same colors are used, but probably 
in the majority of cases day signal 
indications are given by means of 
semaphore arms. For highway protec- 
tion at grade crossings, when a train 
is approaching, a red signal either 
fixed or moving and either steady or 
flashing is sometimes used, frequently 
augmented by moving arms, siren 
horns or by bell signals and the like. 
Electric railway operators take the 
view that red should be retained for 
automobile tail lights instead of chang- 
ing to yellow as has been suggested. 
National uniformity in the use of colors 
was considered most desirable. 

Speaking on behalf of the Confer- 
ence of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
A. L. McMurtry said that the administra- 
tors felt that they should make no 
technical recommendations to the con- 
ference, but that they were greatly in- 
terested in the work and would fully 
co-operate, provided the recommenda- 
tions do not entail undue hardships 
on any interests. If major changes are 
to be made, such, for example, as a 
change in the color of tail lights for 
automobiles, it would take at least 
two or three years to get such changes 
into operation, since legislation would 
be required in some states. 

R. J. Durley, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, said that the association hoped, 
as a result of the work of this meeting, 
to be able to initiate a committee or 
conference in Canada to arrive as far 
as possible at conclusions in substan- 


tial uniformity with those in the United 
States. 

After a discussion the conference 
decided that national uniformity in the 
use of colors for signals was desirable 
and that the drafting of general recom- 
mendations should be taken up by a 
technical or sectional committee under 
the auspices of tthe American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. The 
scope of the work was defined as fol- 
lows: 


The use of colored lights on all highway 
vehicles. 


Their use on all signals along highways 
and at curbs, both ‘permanent and tem- 
porary. 

Their use for highway crossing 
for steam and electric railways. 

A co-ordinated relation of color, 
position and number of. signals. 

A co-ordinated relation to systems of 
flashing, moving or other similar lights. 

Colors for non-luminous as distinguished 
from luminous signals. d 

Recommendations on the use of colors 
for emergency exit signals.. 

Methods of specifying or cea colors 
for signal purposes. 

Any other closely related qantters which, 
in the opinion of ‘the sectional committee, 
form a part of the subject to be considered. 


signals 


form, 


Electricity at?Rome 


Topic an Important Subject of Discussion at the Recent Meeting of the 
International Railway Congress in Italy 


HE subject of electric traction 

formed Part IV of Section 2 
(Locomotive Rolling Stock) of discus- 
sion at the ninth Congress of the Inter- 
national Railway Association, held in 
Rome from April 18 to April 28. The 
United States was honored by the fact 
that George Gibbs, chief engineer of 
electric traction, Long Island Railroad, 
was president of Section 2. The vice- 
presidents of Section 2 were Paul Du- 
bois of the Orleans Railway, France; 
Van Loenen Martinet, Holland Gov- 
ernment Railways, and A. Floor of the 
Danish State Railways. 

Mr. Gibbs also presented a paper on 
the status. of electric traction in Amer- 
ica. This paper was one of seven on 
the subject of electric traction, the 
others relating to the situation in Hol- 
land and Great Britain, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, Italy, 
Switzerland, and other countries. Ab- 
stracts of these papers have appeared 
in earlier. issues of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL. 

These various papers were made the 
subject of a review by Ernest Gerard 
of the Belgian Government Railways 
department, who summed up the situa- 


tion as set forth by them in a series of 
feur conclusions. The first of these 
conclusions was that the question no 
longer was which was the best system, 
but rather under what circumstances 
should each system have preference. 
The second was that international 
standardization of system is not of 
great importance because of the ease 
with which locomotives may be changed 
at the frontiers of different countries. 
The third was that, admitting the 
second statement, much the same con- 
dition prevails in the case of two 
neighboring districts, one having much 
water power and the other fairly flat. 
The fourth conclusion of Mr. Gerard 
was in favor of some standard inter- 
national bases by which performance 
of locomotives in different countries 
can be compared. The discussion at 
the Congress was largely upon this 
series of recommendations. 

In general the delegates approved 
the first, and a representative from the 
Italian government declared that it was 
much more important to standardize 
couplings and drawbars than to stand- 
ardize on an electrical system. He de- 
fended the great variety of electric 


LENGTHS IN KILOMETERS OF ELECTRIFIED STEAM RAILWAYS* 


Direct Current Direct Current Three-Phase : 
at Low Voltage at High Voltage Current Single-Phase 
600 to 00 to at 3,000 Volts Current 6,000 to 
850 Volts 3, 000 Volts Except (c) and (j) 16,000 Volts 
Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers 
Double Single Double Single Double Single Double Single 
Track Track Track Track Track Track Track Track 
Europe 
BANCO ae eeeMeeee Saas. : - - 167 0h cat MG cied Moreno rer 24(b) 
Spain weet eepedmscs S.- ae — 55 DeVere SEB ot Be 
Great Britain. . 131 283 43 Bote ide mint. Cin lirks ae 
ap _dominions, Australia... ee 240. SRS a ee aoe ae een Sora 
Italy... oss... ... 60 130 61 350 720 14200 Yee, 
Holland geen |. siélnde y Dye pin Sete ket ET Re es es 35 72 
Scandinavia..:........... Me SRS Be oh FeO, voted + eae eer 46(d) ..... 
Switzerland. . 33(@) Reset nes 132(f) - 613(g)) yar - 
Germany. . eer tn 5 Te toh he ee ag ett mel Reh, 498(h) ..... 
Austria and Hungary......... ee, PAA RE sao te ate Mee V4) ee 
America 
United States............. 471 1,392 1,371 2,079 500 1,949 
ada. Eee Pes 1 Ride ak) Oe Ll ea eee 
47 L220 Bee ial en eee 
24 RR Aare ee, ea dg ke eee 
Bie 30 ae 
862 1,917 514 2,114 


The grand total shows 5,407 km. of double track, which amounts to about 11,000 to 12,000 km. of single track , 


* Does not include tramways or interurban rail- 
ways, the greater part of which were electrically 


equipped when constructed. 

e 2 x 1,200 on two bridges. 
changed to d.c. oe the locomotive. 

(c) 5,200 volts. 

(d) In addition, 90 km. under construction. 


In addition, Cannes to Grasse, the current is 


(e) In addition 979 km. of secondary lines. 

(f) In addition, 46 km. of secondary lines. x 

(g) Of which 222 km. are narrow gage, Rhaetian 
Railway. 

(hk) Half of which is in operation. 

(i) Of which 91 km. are narrow gage. 

(j) About 6,000 volts. 
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systems in Italy. A representative 
from France, however, took the op- 
posite view, and explained that a 
standard electrical system had been 
adopted for the conversion of French 
railroads. A British delegate declared 
that one of the most important factors 
in the decision was the question of in- 
ductive interference by the railroad 
current with neighboring telegraph and 
telephone wires. In England the gov- 
ernment has the right to carry these 
wires along the railroad right-of-way. 
The delegate from Switzerland, where 
single phase is used, said that in many 
eases the public telegraph and tele- 
phone wires had been removed from 
the vicinity of the electrified track, but 
in other cases this could not be done. 

In regard to current collection, the 
double trolley, the single catenary and 
the simple suspension were all re- 
ported as giving good results, though 
for fast trains and heavy traffic 
catenary suspension seemed the only 
method likely to be satisfactory. 

The following’ resolutions 
adopted: 

“1. The Congress recognizes that it 
is no more possible now than in the 
past to recommend any particular 
system of electric traction as appli- 
cable to all cases. There are several 
systems to choose from, all of which 
have proved their value under the 
severest operating conditions, but the 
Congress recognizes that these systems 
are all susceptible of considerable fur- 
ther improvement. 

“2. The Congress agrees on the use- 
lessness of standardizing the nature of 
the current in the contact wire on ac- 
count of the ease with which locomo- 
tives may be changed at the frontier 
of different countries. 

“3. It is to be desired that the 
methods used for collecting and pub- 
lishing the statistical data concerning 
electric traction be well defined and 
standardized. With this object Sec- 
tion 2 expresses a wish that a special 
committee of the association be in- 
trusted with the working out of a 
program dealing with each point in 
detail so that in the future com- 
parisons may be made by means of en- 
tirely comparable figures.” 

A table of the electrified steam rail- 
ways in different countries compiled by 
Ernest Gerard of the Belgian Govern- 
ment Railway department and pre- 
sented is reproduced on page 975. 


were 


Lighter Rolling Stock Favored 
at Engineers’ Meeting 
AILROAD men and automotive en- 
gineers got together at a meeting 
of the Metropolitan Section, Society of 


Automotive Engineers, held on May’ 


25 in New York. Addresses were given 
by Roy V. Wright, managing editor of 
Railway Age; W. L. Bean of the New 
York, New Haven. & Hartford Rail- 
road, and by L. G. Plant, associate 
editor of Railway Review. Mr. Wright 
recalled previous developments of self- 
propelled cars for rail service and 


wondered if the present activity was 
not the crest perhaps of a wave which 
might fall away in the near future. 
He called attention to the difficulties 
of putting rail cars on a production 
basis. Larger car units than now 
available will be required, and the 
development of these is limited by the 
mechanical transmission. Wind resist- 
ance must also be studied more care- 
fully, and it will be necessary to watch 
carefully the safety requirements in- 
corporated in many state laws. Finally, 
Mr. Wright said that the rail car must 
be sold to the public, both as regards 
riding qualities and general appear- 
ance. 

The present vehicles, . according to 
W. L. Bean of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Railroad, are a good beginning but 
they should be designed to eliminate 
vibration, to drift at less than full en- 
gine speed on long down grades, and 
to give greater quietness and pas- 
senger comfort without any loss in the 
present economy and reliability. The 
underframe can be lightened in later 
construction. The only trips lost by 
the equipment now being tried on the 
New Haven road were due to airbrake 
trouble. 

R. B. Abbott of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway said that his road 
was studying types in order to deter- 
mine the one best fitted for the service, 
and that after this had been decided 
upon a car to be tried out would be 
picked from the desirable types. The 
operating conditions on this road re- 
quire motor and trailer or trailers, and 
control from either end. 

G. C. Hecker of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association said that the 
public could be educated to the use of 
the rail car, just as it had been to the 
light-weight cars now applied success- 
fully on electric local and interurban 
lines. 

As an automotive engineer A. J. 
Scaife of the White Company protested 
against the demand for heavy-weight 
ears. Rail cars should not be called 
upon to stand collisions which prac- 
tically destroy the heaviest locomo- 
tives. He also objected to the demand 
for cars of large capacities when most 
of the traffic was light. Two cars 
should be used for rush-hour service 
under such conditions. 

Another speaker claimed that the 
Master Car Builders’ standard re- 
sulted in the early ‘development of 
heavy cars, and that the light cars 
were a step in the right direction. A 
detachable power truck that could be 
taken out for repairs was favored and 
the solution of the transmission prob- 
lem by the creation of more flexible 


internal combustion engines is pre- 
dicted. 
The gasoline-electric car was de- 


fended by Henri G. Chatain of the 
General Electric Company. This type 
was built when railroad men demanded 
heavy construction, in spite of the pro- 
test of engineers. 

Of the old McKeen cars some 150 to 
200 are now in use, and about 100 of 


the G.E., practically all that were ever 
built, are still in operation, according 
to Mr. Chatain. One of these recently 
rounded out 1,000,000 miles of service, 
and several have covered 600,000 or 
700,000 miles. The advantage of the 
gasoline-electric drive is not alone the 
flexibility of control, but is even more 
the possibility of maintaining full load 
on the engine at different conditions of 
operation. 


American 


Association News 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


RESIDENT ROBERT I. TODD of 

the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation has appointed the nominating 
committee for the year 1922-1923, 
called for under the present constitu- 
tion of the association. By the con- 
stitution the president has to appoint 
the committee by July 1 of each year 
and its report as to officers of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year has to be 
made public thirty days before the con- 
vention. 

The personnel of the committee fol- 
lows: Charles L. Henry, Gen. George 
H. Harries, Thomas Lowry, Edward 
Dana, H. B. Flowers, B. A. Hegeman, 
Jr., E. F. Wickwire. 


Standardization of Cross Ties 


HERE was a meeting of the sec- 
tional committee for the standard- 
ization of cross ties of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee in 
Philadelphia on June 2. The meeting 
was held at the rooms of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The 
American Electric Railway Association 
was represented by D. H. Rosell, divi- 
sion engineer of the Public Service Rail- 
way, who was present to represent 
Howard H. George, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the same company and 
a member of the sectional committee. 
John Foley, representing the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, 
was chairman of the meeting and Ar- 
thur Upson, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, was secretary. The standard spec- 
ification for cross ties of the American 
Electric Railway \Association was used 
as a basis for the discussion of the 
committee and some changes were sug- 
gested. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing it was decided that it was probably 
unnecessary to have any further meet- 
ings, as any further modifications could 
be satisfactorily handled through cor- 
respondence. 


Claims Association Pamphlet 
ECIL G. RICE, president American 
Electric Railway Claims Associa- 
tion, has in preparation a pamphlet 
entitled “How a Claim Should Be 
Adjusted.” Its purpose is to point out 
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the advantages of efficient and modern 
methods in the claim department of 
electric railway companies, and par- 
ticularly the benefit which companies 
will derive from having their claims 
representatives attend and participate 
in the fall convention. Mr. Rice declares 
that if 5 per cent of the money now 
expended for claims on the average elec- 
tric railway should be intelligently di- 
rected toward accident prevention and 
claims prevention, it would accomplish 
greater and more lasting results of 
advantage to all departments than any 
previous undertaking within the indus- 
try. He considers money expended 
purely for claims is waste, and it should 
be turned into productive channels. 

He also analyzes some of the excuses 
made for non-participation in and non- 
attendance at claims conventions, and 
quotes various prominent electric rail- 
way men upon the importance and bene- 
fit of attendance at the claims con- 
ventions. 


Joint Testing Machine Proposed 


MEETING of the way committee 

of the American Electric Railway 
Engineering Association was held in 
Quebec at the time of the convention of 
the Canadian Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. It was well attended and a state- 
ment will appear later as to the prin- 
cipal conclusions reached. In this issue, 
however, it is possible to give some 
particulars of a proposed machine for 
testing rail joints suggested at the last 
meeting of the committee by W. W. 
Wysor, chief engineer of the United 
Railways & Electric Company of 
Baltimore and also proposed at the 
meeting of the committee on welded 
rail joints which is functioning under 


Note : 
Fassageway 4'wide 


to be made under track 


———————— = 
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the auspices of the American Bureau 
of Welding. This machine is proposed 
for subjecting joints to accelerated 
tests, by passing wheel loads over 
them in very rapid succession. 

In its tentative form the machine 
consists of a circular monorail track 
about 80 ft. in diameter, spiked to 
short wood ties laid on ballast, in turn 
supported on a substantial concrete 
foundation which is reinforced where 
it passes over passageways, mentioned 
later. The joints to be tested would be 
those in this monorail. Running on 
this circular rail it is proposed to have 


_a number of two-axle trucks, say eight, 


carried at the end of the arms of a 
wheel-like structure, light in weight, 
but stiffly braced to insure a tangent 
relation between the wheel flanges and 
the rail. 

While details of drive are, like other 
portions of the design, still under dis- 
cussion, it has been suggested that this 
be furnished by two railway motors, 
located at opposite ends of one diam- 
eter, the structure being enlarged 
along this diameter to provide for the 
motor mounting. Current for these 
motors would be led to the structure 
through a pair of collector rings, aver- 
aging say 5 ft. in diameter. To provide 
for loading the axles to such a point 
as to duplicate operating conditions, a 
platform would be mounted over each 
truck for the accommodation of weights. 

A simple pivot bearing with wearing 
plates would be sufficient support at 
the center of the structure, because 
the principal weight will be carried by 
the trucks and the wheel flanges will 
insure the proper relation of the frame 
to the circular rail. A passageway 


4 ft. wide will give access under the 
track to the inside. 
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Committee on Entertainment 


HE committee in charge of the en- 

tertainment at the October conven- 
tion has been appointed and will hold 
its first meeting in Chicago on June 23, 
in the office of its chairman, J. V. 
Sullivan, assistant to the president 
Chicago Surface Lines, Berland Build- 
ing. The members of the committee, 
in addition to Mr. Sullivan, are: 

W. H. Beatty, Jr., sales representative 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany; J. W. Porter, first vice-president 
Electric Service Supplies Company; G. 
T. Seely, vice-president Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company; N. G. Symonds, 
district manager Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company; J. R. 
Blackhall, general manager Chicago & 
Joliet Electric Railway; H. J. Kenfield, 
president Kenfield-Davis Publishing 
Company; John Benham, vice-president 
International Register Company; H. L. 
Monroe, district manager General Elec- 
tric Company; Harry L. Brown, West- 
ern editor ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL; 
Martin Schreiber, manager southern 
division and chief engineer Public Ser- 
vice Railway; E. F. Wickwire, secretary 
Ohio Brass Company; Thomas Finigan, 
vice-president American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; J. H. Alexander, 
vice-president Cleveland Railway, and 
EK. E. Kretschmer, purchasing agent 
Chicago & Interurban Traction Co. 


Power Distribution 


HE meeting of the committee on 
power distribution of the Engineer- 
ing Association was held in New York on 
June 6. Those of the committee in at- 
tendance were M. B. Rosevear, chair- 
man, Public Service Railway; F. J. 
White, the Okonite Company; H. S. 
Murphy,\ Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
o.; Adrian Hughes, Jr., United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of Baltimore; 
Charles H. Jones, Metropolitan West: 
Side Railway, Chicago; C. A. Butcher, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; C. C. Beck, Ohio Brass 
Company; H. D. Hawks, Anaconda 
Copper Company; G. H. Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; F. McVittie, 
New York State Railways; L. F. Grif- 
fith, Little Rock Railway; H. S. Burd, 
National Conduit & Cable Company, and 
R. W. Eaton, public service engineer, 
Providence, R. I. C. R. Harte, Connec- 
ticut Company, sponsor for the commit- 
tee, was also in attendance. 

The following subjects were consid- 
ered: Crossing specification and safety 
code, wire and cable specifications, d.c. 
lightning arresters, wood preservation, 
reclamation of poles, trolley wire wear 
and electrolysis. The sub-committees on 
these subjects and main committee 
made good headway toward the final 


report, expected 
, £"PloteJuly 1. 
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Bacharach Hearing 
Concluded 


Home Rule Measure Criticised Severely 
by Utility Commissioners—Bill 
Not Likely to Pass 


A majority of the members of the 
committee on the judiciary of the 
House of Representatives are believed 
to be opposed to the Bacharach bill. 
This measure proposes to limit the 
jurisdiction of the United States dis- 
trict and circuit courts in the matter 
of granting injunctions from decisions 
by state and municipal public utili- 
ties commissions. The hearings on the 
bill were closed on June 9, when the 
opposition completed its presentation of 
testimony. 


Britt Not LIKELY TO BE LEGISLATION 
OF THE HOUSE 


It is understood in well informed 
legislative circles in Washington that 
the subcommittee will probably report 
that the bill will be unconstitutional if 
enacted and the policy aimed at which 
would deprive the Federal courts of 
the right. of injunction to prevent prop- 
erty losses pending judicial determina- 
tion of the validity of orders issued by 
the state boards would in any effect be 
bad policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. Owing to the congested state of 
legislation on the calendars of Congress 
and the near approach of the periods of 
recess for the House, it is stated in 
Washington that it is not probable that 
the Bacharach bill will be made a part 
of the program of legislation to be con- 
sidered at present. Abstracts of recent 
testimony follow: 

Paul P. Haynes, Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the Interstate Public Service 
Company of Indiana, appeared in op- 
position to the bill. Mr. Haynes, for- 
merly a member of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana, declared that 
the men who have had longest experi- 
ence and who are qualified to present 
the best thought on the matter are 
conclusively against the bill. On the 
other hand, he expressed the opinion 
that the real intent of the principal 
proponents of the legislation is to 
strike down state regulation of public 
service companies so as to return to 
home-rule. 


In answering Mayor Hylan’s conten-_ 


tion that the state courts acted more 
promptly than the United States 
courts, Mr. Haynes cited numerous ex- 
amples to prove that the federal 
courts act with more expedition and 
declared that this is self-evident to all 
lawyers. With regard to the situation 
in Kansas, Mr. Haynes stated that 
there are many instances in which the 
Public Service Commission has refused 


to increase the rate when it had been 
proved that it was justified. He said 
that the United States judge in that 
district had stated time and time again 
in open court that the Public Service 
Commission of Kansas has failed 
wholly to do its duty under the law. 

A statement by Carl D. Jackson, 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, and president of 
the National Association of Railway & 
Utilities Commissioners, was _ intro- 
duced into the record, in which he de- 
clared that public utilities boards and 
commissions should welcome judicial 
review and interpretation. A _ letter 
from J. W. McCardle, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana, 
was presented to the judiciary com- 
mittee. In this communication Mr. 
McCardle said: 


Not only is the Bacharach bill a vicious 
one from the standpoint of its specific pro- 
visions, but it is the character of legislation 
which, if approved, will break down the 
constitutional bulwarks which have stood 
for more than a century and will lead to 
interminable chaos. 

As chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana, I desire to say frankly 
that the Indiana Commission invites a re- 
view of its decision by the Federal district 
courts just as freely as by state courts. 
If the acts of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana are unconstitutional, this 
fact should be determined as speedily as 
possible. 

The bill also was opposed by Pat- 
rick J. Lucey, formerly Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois. He declared there is 
no real public demand for this legisla- 
tion. There is a demand for it, he said, 
“on the part of certain gentlemen who 
capitalized the weaknesses of the peo- 
ple. They are seeking this legislation 
for the purpose of talking for it. It 
has brought a support to the bill which 


has given it a bad standing.” 


TESTIFIES STATES’ RIGHTS Not 
INVOLVED 


Frank S. Carden, representing the 
Tennessee Power Company, declared in 
the course of his testimony before the 
committee that the question involved is 
not one of states’ rights. To pass the 
measure, he said, meant to deprive citi- 
zens of the use of federal courts when 
their federal rights are involved. He 
called attention to the fact that while 
the Tennessee Public Utility Commis- 
sion had been listed as supporting the 
bill, the commission itself had tele- 
graphed the judiciary committee that 
it is not supporting the bill. 

Mrs. May Lavelle McDermott, presi- 
dent of the Civic League of New York, 
appeared for the bill. Among other 
things, she said: 


We believe in states’ rights and home- 
rule. The utilities should exhaust their 
remedies in the state courts before they 
go to the United States Supreme Court. 
Such corporations have no property rights 
as such for they only have the privilege 
granted by the state authorities. There- 
fore, only the State should have the power 
to regulate these corporations. 


$2,049,597 Accounting Sought 


Expert for City Seeks Detailed Ac- 
counting for This Sum in Valuation 
and Rate Case 


Delos F. Wilcox has reported to the 
city of Minneapolis, Minn., upon the 
expenditures of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company for the period of 
twenty-two years from 1900 to 1921. 
As Mr. Wilcox himself explains, the 
purpose of the report is to account for 
the sum of approximately $2,049,597 
accruing to the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company from the earnings of its sub- 
sidiary companies during the twenty- 
two years in excess of the amounts 
paid out by the company in the form 
of dividends to its preferred and com- 
mon stockholders during that period. 

Mr. Wilcox reports that the total of 
money taken by the company from the 
earnings of the subsidiary companies, 
1900 to 1922, is $27,158,977. There 
was paid out in dividends on preferred 
and common stock during the same 
period $25,109,380. This leaves the 
sum of $2,049,597, the disposition of 
which Mr. Wilcox is at pains to ex- 
plain. His report contains details of 
the entries taken from the books of 
the company. The question which he 
asks is, “What has a company alleged 
to be a mere holding company done 
with this large amount of money not 
used in the payment of dividends ?” 

He regards the books and records of 
the holding company just as pertinent 
to the valuation and the rate proceed- 
ing now in progress as if the entries 
appeared in the books and records of 
the Minneapolis Railway itself. 

As a final justification for the in- 
quiry into the books of the holding 
company Mr. Wilcox makes a statement 
which is true only in so far as it is 
susceptible to proof. He says: 


If the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
taking advantage of its absolute and arbi- 
trary power over the activities of the sub- 
sidiary companies and of its chosen sole, 
or financial godmother, spends the surplus 
in part in foolish ways or in ways inimical 
to the public interest, instead of paying 
them out to its Own security holders or 
holding them in it own surplus account, 
obviously it impairs its own credit and 
thereby strangles the credit of the subs‘d- 
iary companies,* which can act only through 
or by the grace of the Twin City company 
in raising funds for extensions and improve- 
ments. 


The capital stock of the company is 
$25,000,000. According to Mr. Wilcox 
it represents about $10,000,000 of cash 
paid in. The common stock reached a 5 
per cent dividend basis in 1903 and 6 
per cent in 1910. In 1918 it dropped to 
2 per cent. The dividend paid in 1919 
was 23 per cent, in 1920 3 per cent and 
in 1921 2 per cent. 

Mr. Wilcox has divided his state- 
ments of earnings and expenses of the 
company into three periods—1900 to 
1906, 1907 to 1913 and 1914 to 1921. In 
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the period from 1900 to 1906 receipts 
and disbursements, or dividends, were 
equal to $6,769,700. This is explained, 
so Mr. Wilcox points out, by the fact 
that the company carried no surplus ac- 
count of its own, all of its expenditures 
being charged as expenses of the sub- 
sidiary companies. From 1907 to 1913 
the receipts from subsidiaries were 
$9,862,775 and the dividends $9,359,250, 
leaving $503,525. In the period from 
1914 to 1921 the receipts from sub- 
sidiaries were $10,526,501 and the divi- 
dends paid $8,980,430, leaving a balance 
of $1,546,071. 

On June 10, the day that the Wilcox 
report appeared, Horace Lowry, presi- 
dent of the company, said: 


We have thrown open to the inspection 
of Dr. Wilcox and his assistants all of the 
minutes and account books of all of the 
companies comprising the Twin City sys- 
tem, and this is all we can do. Dr. Wilcox 
has intimated that about $2,000,000 of the 
moneys received by the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company from its various subsid- 
jiaries has been improperly expended, and 
this the company emphatically denies. 

It is obvious to any thinking person 
that the various necessary expenditures of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
made from its own funds and not charged 
te the Minneapolis and St. Paul street 
railway companies have no bearing what- 
ever on the value of the properties of the 
Minneapolis company. 

The attack on the company apparently 
is a move to create prejudice just prior to 
the coming primary election. We are satis- 
fied to rest our case on the books them- 
selves, which are open to Dr. Wilcox, and 
we will aid by turning over to him all 
records in our possession, as we have 
already done in the case of all records he 
has asked for. 


Later he commented as follows: 


I have carefully gone over Dr. Wilcox’s 
report on the accounts of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company and after doing 
so I can see little to add to the statement 
I made earlier today. 

The report deals with the expenses of 
the holding company, which does not own 
or operate the Minneapolis Street Railway, 
and I cannot see that any of these expenses 
have any bearing on the present proceed- 
ings before the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. The law provides that 
the commission shall determine the value 
of the property of the Minneapolis Street 
Railway and determine what should be the 
proper charge for carrying passengers to 
yield a fair return on said value when 
determined. 

The report of Dr. Wilcox deals with 
various expenditures of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company over a period of 
fifteen years and includes all of the hold- 
ing companies’ expenses including taxes, 
legal expenses, bond discounts, traffic sur- 
veys, valuation expenses, officers’ salaries 
and expenses and. other items of corporate 
expense. 

All of these matters do not affect the 
issue of the rate of fare as all of that 
hinges on the value of the property to be 
determined, and the report is one which 
is entirely irrelevant. 

The reason for this statement is that all 
of the money in the treasury of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company is the result 
of dividends paid to it by the Minneapolis 
Street Railway, and other companies whose 
stock it owns, and the fact that the Twin 
City Rap‘d Transit Company paid these 
expenses has helped the underling com- 
panies, as many of these expenses could 
have been properly charged to the operat- 
ing company. 


City Takes Railway Property 


Montevideo, S. A., has taken pos- 
session of the electric railway line as a 
result of a fortnight’s strike in which 
the men demanded more pay from the 
European companies operating the 
lines. The city refused to permit an 
increased rate of fare. The govern- 
ment in a statement said that a settle- 
ment could be brought about by the 
companies paying higher wages but no 
heavier tariffs would be allowed. 


Arbitration Board Cuts 
Five per Cent 


A wage reduction of 5.45 per cent 
for motormen and conductors employed 
by the Connecticut Company on all its 
lines was announced at New Haven, 
Conn., on June 12 by the arbitration 
board which has had the subject under 
consideration. The maximum rate as 
ordered is eut from 55 to 52 cents an 
hour. The intermediate rate is fixed 
at 48 cents and the minimum at 45 
cents. The scale for operators of the 
one-man cars is set at 7 cents an hour 
above the regular two-man cars. The 
wages of other employees affected by 
the arbitration board are reduced 53 
per cent. 

The award is signed by Justice John 
K. Beach of the State Supreme Court 
and Joseph F. Berry, Hartford, Conn., 
representing the company on the arbi- 
tration board. James H. Vahey, Bos- 
ton, Mass., representing the men, did 
not sign the award. He gave out a dis- 
senting opinion in which he said he did 
not believe the basis used by the 
arbitrators in rendering their decision 
on wages was a correct one. After 
pointing out that he agreed with Jus- 
tice Beach a year ago in a similar 
award Attorney Vahey says: 


His idea is that last year’s award took 
up the lag in wages created by the increase 
in the cost of living in 1918-19-20. If last 
year Justice Beach corrected the irregulari- 
ties then existing, we ought reasonably to 
assume that June 1, 1921, was a fair start- 
ing point to fix the wages for 1922. 


Wages 


Agreement Reached 
in New York State 


Trolleymen in Rochester, Syracuse 
and Utica have voted to accept the 
contract offered to them by James F. 
Hamilton, president of the New York 
State Railways, according to an an- 
nouncement made by John H. Reardon 
of the general executive board of the 
street car men. The vote was light in 
all three cities, according to union of- 
ficials, indicating a general acceptance 
of the company’s proposition. The 
agreement provides for the same work- 
ing conditions which prevailed under 
the contract that expired on May 1. 

By the new terms motormen and 
conductors of the three cities were 
given a cut of 3 cents, making the new 
wage scale 46, 48 and 50 cents an hour, 
as against 49, 51 and 53 cents last year. 

Separate contracts to be drawn in the 
three cities will provide for joint ne- 
gotiations. Mechanical men will re- 
ceive a cut of 23 cents an hour, which 
will make the new scale 50 cents an 
hour. 

Employees of the Canandaigua line 
will receive 45, 48 and 50 cents an 
hour as against 58 under the old con- 
tract, a cut of 8 cents. 

On the Rochester and Sodus Bay 
line the men will receive a maximum 
scale of 52 cents against 55 cents last 
year. 

On the Rochester and Eastern line 
the rate will be 52 cents as against 
55 cents last year. 

Men on the Clinton line out of Utica 


will. receive 52 cents against 55 last 
year. 

On the Oneida line the scale will be 
553 cents against 58 last year. 

The situation in Schenectady is to 
be considered separately and will prob- 
ably be taken up at an early date. 
Here the men are working under the 
terms of the agreement which has 
lapsed and are now receiving 60 cents 
an hour, almost 25 per cent more than 
the minimum wage under the new scale 
for the other cities. 

The Schenectady men are demanding 
an increase for operators of one-man 
trolley cars. 


New Scale on Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Lines 


The official statement of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company 
on the new schedule of wages which 
was referred to briefly in a _ pre- 
vious issue of the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL is as follows: 


The co-operative plan for collective bar- 
gaining of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company provides as a basis for determin- 
ing wages the average of the wage scales 
of the street railway companies in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. In 
conformity with the wage decrease of the 
Cleveland Railway Company the general 
committees under the co-operative plan 
agree as follows: 

That the scale of wages of the trainmen 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, effective June 1, 1922, be as follows: 


--Rates per Hour— 


After After 
New Three One 
Men, Months, Year, 
: Cents Cents Cents 
Surface motormen and 

conductors (opera- 

tors—one-man cars, 

5 cents additional... 57% 603 623 
Elevated motormen... 603 633 653 
Elevated conductors... 57% 603 62% 
Elevated guards...... 573% 593 603 


That the wage scale of the regular hourly 
rate employees of the way department be 
reduced 1 cent per hour, effective June 1. 
1922; that the wage scale of the hourly 
rate employees of the shop and building 
divisions in the rolling stock and buildings 
department be reduced 1 cent per hour, ef- 
fective June 1, 1922. 

Other employees are not affected by the 
Cleveland Railway adjustment. 


Will Electrify Sixty-four Miles 
of Railway 


Negotiations for the electrification 
of approximately sixty-four miles of 
track now operated by the Missouri Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific Railroads in 
central Kansas are being completed 
between George Theiss, Jr., president 
of the Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway, and the heads of the two 
steam lines involved. This track con- 
sists of 30 miles of Missouri Pacific 
line between Newton, Kan., and Mc- 
Pherson, and 34 miles between McPher- 
son and Salina on the Union Pacific 
line. Only minor details are yet to be 
arranged, and electrification is expected 
to be complete by Jan. 1, 1928, ac- 
cording to plans of the electric rail- 
way company. It is planned to op- 
erate several passenger cars and at 
least one freight car daily between 
Newton and Salina. The new lines 
will make interurban electric railway 
connections of practically 94 miles from 
Wichita to Salina, or 99 miles from 
Hutchison to Salina. 
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Employees Told How to Sell 
Service 

The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., has adopted a 
somewhat unique method to improve 
its service. Through one of its public 
directors, Fred J. Crowley, and its pub- 
licity manager, Fred A. Cummings, it 
arranged for meetings of its employees 
for a frank discussion of its relation 
to the public. At these meetings the 
officers told the men that they should 
consider themselves as salesmen who 
are selling to the public the only com- 
modity that the company has to sell— 
“service’’—and in order to compete with 
the jitneys and automobiles they would 
have to make the service so attractive 
that the public would take it. This they 
could accomplish by being courteous 
and amiable and running their cars on 
time, so that the customers would come 
to depend upon the service. 

On one of the divisions, the cars as a 
rule would run off schedule, mostly 
late, until the people were in a habit 
of thinking of the cars as operating 
without any fixed schedule. When Mr. 
Crowley and Mr. Cummings took the 
matter up with the employees in that 
division they were informed that it was 
useless to try to operate the cars on 
the schedules that were posted; it could 
not be done. The men were told that 
if that was the message they wanted 
to send to the trustees of the company 
it would be delivered, but with the 
definite understanding that if these men 
could not “sell” the service their places 
would be filled within thirty days by 
other “salesmen.” Then a week of ear- 
nest effort followed and now the cars 
are being operated on time. 

In connection with this “salesman- 
ship” campaign, which has just ended, 
the company has installed headway re- 
corders along the routes to register the 
progress of the cars. It is as important 
that a car should adhere to a schedule 
along the route as it is that it should 
start on time, for every point is a start- 
ing point for some passenger, and the 
schedule is disturbed if the car lags 
behind at first and then speeds up so 
as to reach the terminal on time. By 
means of a contactor on the trolley wire 
the car registers in a clock-box when it 
pasyes that point. It is just like punch- 
ing a time clock, and is found to be 
particularly useful in recording the 
operation of cars at the midway points. 


Passes Ordinance Providing 
Rules for Public Utilities 
The City Commissioners of Galves- 
ton, Tex., recently passed an ordinance 
establishing rules and regulations goy- 


erning public utilities occupying the. 


streets of the city, engaged in furnish- 
ing and selling electric light and power 
to the city, and in the operation of 
street railways. The ordinance pro- 
vides for the creation of a deprecia- 
tion reserve fund which shall be kept 
as a distinct fund and shall not be paid 
out in dividends nor for any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was created. 
The ordinance also sets up machinery 


for investigating and determining the 
reasonableness of rates and fares, and 
for changing such rates and fares when 
deemed advisable. 


Wage Scale Renewed 


Men and Management at Davenport 
Succeed in Arranging Settlement 
Mutually Satisfactory 


Possibility of a strike and tie-up of 
all surface line transportation in the 
tri-cities in the face of the National 
Grotto convention at Davenport, Ia., 
June 25-28, was removed on June 12 
when the union operatives agreed to 
a year’s contract by which the present 
wage scale is kept in force. 

The scale is 51, 58, 55 cents an hour 
and will apply to both the Tri-city 
Railway of Iowa and Illinois lines. 
Practically all of the men are oper- 
ators of more than a year’s service, 
so the current wage will be 55 cents. 

In opening negotiations the men 
asked for 67 cents an hour. They also 
demanded a joint contract and recog- 
nition of their international union. The 
company proposed a scale of 48 cents 
an hour and separate contracts with 
the workmen of the respective lines, 
with no recognition of the union. 

The one-man car question did not 
come up, the men being apparently sat- 
isfied with all one-man car operation, 
which has been in foree throughout the 
tri-cities for several months. 

After negotiations extending more 
than a month the men came down to 60 
cents an hour, a figure which the com- 
pany refused to meet. The company, 
however, offered 50 cents. The men in 
mass meeting refused the 50-cent 
offer. 

Arbitration was then suggested, but 
the railway demanded arbitration in 
terms of the municipal charters and 
the men insisting on arbitration in 
terms of the agreement of the past 
year. The company officials pointed out 
that this agreement had in the mean- 
time expired. 

In this situation the men presented 
an ultimatum to the company backed 
by a strike vote demanding acceptance 
of the operators’ terms within forty- 
eight hours. 

Peace soon followed this strike vote, 
taken on Sunday, June 4. The union 
negotiators agreed to present a 55- 
cent wage offer to their men, under 
three separate contracts, but recogni- 
tion of the Amalgamated Association 
implied. Following approval of this 
offer by the executive council of the 
union it was submitted to a vote of the 
union membership and carried. 

For the three separate companies the 
negotiations were conducted by R. J. 
Smith, general manager of the Tri- 
City Railway of Iowa; T. C. Roderick, 
general manager of the Tri-City 
Railway of Illinois, and Clark G. An- 
derson, general manager of the Clinton, 
Davenport & Muscatine Railway. The 
contracts are signed with the inter- 
urban men and with Division 312 and 
Division 313 of the international. 


Association Seeks to Lower Street 
Car “Overhead” Costs 
of Operation 

The California Real Estate Associ- 
ation in opening up its drive for an 
initiative amendment to the State Con- 
stitution to relieve the electric railway 
lines of the State from unfair operat- 
ing charges, through its secretary has 
stated that the California electric rail- 
way lines are now bankrupt and unable 
to make needed extensions of service. 
The 36 systems of the state are, with 
one or two exceptions, insolvent and 
have never paid dividends on common 
stock. They are compelled to pave, 
light, repair, sweep and sprinkle the 
streets along which they operate, and 
these charges prevent them from 
breaking even. The proposed amend- 
ment will give the State Railroad Com- 
mission the power to grant franchises. 
In the opinion of the association the 
present burdensome conditions of fran- 
chises will be eliminated if the amend- 
ment is accepted. 


Special Transportation Com- 
mission Considered 

A bill has recently been introduced 
in Massachusetts for the formation of 
a special commission to study trans- 
portation. This commission is to con- 
sist of the chairman of the Public Util- 
ities Commission, the commissioner of 
Public Works, the commissioner of the 
Metropolitan District Commission, and 
two citizens, residents of the Metro- 
politan Parks district. The members 
are to be appointed by the Governor 
and are to be known as the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Commission. This 
commission is to investigate the trans- 
portation service and facilities within 
the. Metropolitan Parks district and 
such other cities and towns as may be 
later on determined. The purpose is 
to co-ordinate the service upon the 
highways, waterways, railroads and 
street railways, and to see what, if 
any, use of existing facilities of car- 
riers of one or more of such methods 
can and should be made by others. 
The commission is also to determine 
the best manner of effecting such co- 
relationship and what improvements 
and new facilities should be provided 
for a conscientious and co-ordinated 
development of transportation in the 
district, as well as the relation of such 
service to the general service rendered 
by all highways, waterways, railroads 
and street railways in the state. The 
bill has been reported upon favorably 
by the committee on street railways. 


New Line Planned.—Following its 
becoming a city on April 13 Long 
Beach, N. Y., will have a transit line 
to replace the present bus service and 
will connect directly with the Long 
Island Railroad station and the new 
automobile bridge. The Mayor recently 
announced the routing of a gasoline- 
operated line over 80 lb. rails to be 
laid in Park Street through the busi- 
ness and residential districts to the 
Lido Golf Club. 
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Twelve Large Companies 
Compared 


Qperating Ratio Goes Down for Sur- 
face Lines and Up Slightly 
for Rapid Transit 


For several years past the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL has presented statis- 
tics showing the trend of business on 
six of the largest surface lines and an 
equal number of rapid transit proper- 
ties. It has been of special interest 
to compare these figures with the re- 
sults of the electric railway industry 
as a whole, such as published in this 
paper for April 29, 1922, page 729, 
which included an analysis of 103 city 
properties. While these 103 companies 
produced gross earnings of $368,000,- 
000, the twelve city properties under 
consideration here showed total edrn- 
ings of $318,000,000 and they operated 
one-ninth of the electric railway track 
mileage in the United States. 

While six of the companies are 
classed as rapid transit, only three op- 
erate elevated or subway lines ex- 
clusively, the other three being a com- 
bination with surface lines. Each of 
the twelve companies collected more 
than $8,000,000 in the last fiscal year 
and their average receipts exceeded 
$26,000,000. The prevailing rates of 
fare varied, three charging 5 cents, two 


2 


number of passengers in the former 
group ranged from 912,110 to 1,928,- 
941 and in the latter from 1,149,928 to 
1,472,795. It must be noted, however, 
that several companies, particularly 
in the latter class, do not keep track 
of transfer or free passengers and for 
that reason the figures shown are low. 

Less service was rendered by each 
car in the past year on surface lines, 
the annual miles operated per car av- 
eraging 35,862, as against 36,565 in 
the preceding year. On rapid transit 
lines there was an increase, the figures 
being 38,557 this year and 38,440 last. 
Revenue passengers on surface lines 
decreased 4.1 per cent, but the car 
mileage was reduced only 1.7 per cent. 
On rapid transit lines the number of 
passengers was practically unchanged 
and there was only a slight reduction 
in service. The average of car-miles 
per car-hour on surface lines was not 
changed from the previous year, while 
on rapid transit lines there was a de- 
crease of 1.7 per cent. This item used 
to be considered an index of speed per- 
formance, but in recent years car- 
hours have been so augmented by con- 
tract requirements that it no longer is 
regarded as of much value. 

In the above figures, as in the ones 
given in the table herewith, it must be 
remembered that five of the companies 


STATISTICS PER CAR-MILE AND PER CAR-HOUR, AVERAGE ON TWELVE LARGE ROADS 


Transportation revenue per car-mile............-...% 
Expenses and taxes per carzmile...............-00005 


Transportation revenue per r car-hour. . 
Expenses and taxes per car-hour...... 


Operating ratio; per centi. i066. ok ke ee ce eee tine 


Six Surface Roads Six Rapid Transit 
19 20 1921 1919 20 21 


5 cents with a 2-cent transfer charge, 
one 6 cents with a l-cent transfer 
charge, three 7 cents, one 8 cents and 
two 10 cents, with a lower ticket rate 
in some cases. 

Gross earnings of the six surface 
properties showed a gain of 4.5 per 
cent over the previous year, while op- 
erating expenses, including taxes, in- 
creased only 0.8 per cent. For the rapid 
transit companies these increases were 
4.5 and 5.4 per cent, respectively. The 
operating ratio for the surface group 
averaged 85.08 per cent, as against 
87.45 in the previous year, and ranged 
from 77.09 to 97.96 per cent. The avy- 
erage for the rapid transit group was 
77.92 per cent, ranging from 62.88 to 
93.51, compared with an average of 
77.26 in the preceding twelve months. 
Taking the three roads which operate 
only subways or elevated lines the op- 
erating ratios averaged 175.9, as 
against 73.8 in the previous year. The 
total passengers per mile of single 
track operated showed a decrease of 
9.2 per cent for surface companies and 
5 per cent for rapid transit lines. The 


. 


have a fiscal year ending June 30 while 
the others more nearly correspond to 
the calendar year. 

The comparison corresponding to 
this for last year may be found in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 4 
1921, page 1053. 


Discontinuance of Service 
Refused 


The Public Utilities Commission at 
Hartford, Conn., has denied the petition 
of the Connecticut Company for per- 
mission to discontinue the interurban 
trolley lines which serve the cities of 
Rockville and Hartford, the line for a 
greater part of the way running over 
the steam tracks of the New Haven 
road. The commission ruled that 
there was need for interurban service, 
occasioned by the existing inadequacy 
and insufficiency of the street railway 
facilities, and also that there was lack 
of evidence showing that interurban 
service was non-profitable. This is the 
second attempt on the part of the Con- 
necticut Company to discontinue this 
service. 


“pany 


New Property Acquired 


Middle West Utilities Company Takes 
Over the Eastern Wisconsin 
Electric Company 


The Middle West Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Ill., announces that it has ac- 
quired the Eastern Wisconsin Electric 
Company, whigh is now serving fifteen 
communities and one or more public 
utility services, among which are the 
cities of Sheboygan and Fond du Lac. 

The Eastern Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany also furnishes local electric rail- 
way service to the cities of Sheboygan, 
Fond du Lac and Oshkosh and operates 
interurban electric railways leading out 
of these three cities. The total popula- 
tion served is estimated at 110,000 and 
the gross annual revenue of the com- 
pany exceeds $1,500,000. 

Announcement is also made that the 
Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Com- 
will undertake to construct a 
66,000-volt high tension transmission 
line extending from Dane through 
Columbus and Beaver Dam to Fond du 
Lac, a distance of 75 miles. This line 
will interconnect the Eastern Wiscon- 
sin Electric Company’s properties with 
the subsidiary properties of the North- 
west Utilities Company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 

The directors of the Middle West 
Utilities Company have declared a 
dividend of $1 on the preferred stock 
of the company, payable on July 15 te 
stockholders of record June 30. The 
action taken by the board provides for 
the payment of the accrued dividend 
for the three months ended March 15, 
1922. 

Dividends are being paid in ten- 
week intervals, instead of three 
months, and it is the policy to con- 
tinue this until all aecrued dividends 
have been paid, the fixed dividend pay- 
ments in the meantime being con- 
tinued. Under the plan there will be 
five dividend payments this year. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company 
the board was reorganized as follows: 
Martin J. Insull, Britton I. Budd, M. F. 
La Croix, R. H. Ellis, G. C. Neff, W. C. 
Sharp, and Marshall E. Sampsell. The 
officers elected are as follows: Marshall 
E. Sampsell, president; Martin J. 
Insull, vice-president; Douglas Shaw, 
treasurer; Leroy J. Clark, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; and J. C. Neff, 
assistant secretary. 


Ten Months’ Statement Submitted 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., finished the 
ten months ended April 30, 1922, with 
a net corporate deficit of $2,398,091 
against $3,807,850 for the correspond- 
ing ten months a year ago. Operating 
revenue was $44,515,525 compared with 
$45,914,051 for the ten months ended 
April, 1921. Operating expenses were 
$26,880,834 against $30,210,327. There 
was a falling off in the number of rey- 
enue passengers which amounted to 
19,168,634. 
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Commission Denies Abandonment 
Application 


The Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin has dismissed the petition of the 
Bay Shore Street Railway, Green Bay, 
Wis., to permit the applicant to sur- 
render its indeterminate permits, to 
cease operating its railroad thereunder, 
to take up and dispose Of its property 
in the streets and highways and to go 
out of the street railway business. The 
commission holds that it is without 
authority to authorize the surrender 
of the permits or the taking up and 
disposal of the property and that the 
evidence does not justify an order per- 
mitting the cessation of operation. 
The Bay Shore Street Railway owns 
a line located in part in the city of 
Green Bay and in part in the town of 
Preble, about 18 miles in length, and 
leading to a bay shore park known as 
Bay Beach. 
erated during the summer months only 
and up to the past year has been op- 
erated by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Company under contract with the Bay 
Shore Street Railway. During the 
summer of 1921 the line was leased by 
the city of Green Bay and operated 
under a contract between the city and 
the Wisconsin Public Service Company. 

The company has outstanding 6 per 
cent bonds to the amount of $15,000, 
held by A. W. Priest of Appleton, and 
also outstanding stock to the amount of 
$11,500, which is also held by Mr. 
Priest as collateral for a personal loan 
of like amount to the president of the 
company. 

During the summer of 1921 the con- 
tract with the city called for the pay- 
ment of $1,580 rental for the property 
plus the taxes, which amounted to $211. 
The city then contracted with the Wis- 
consin Public Service Company for the 
operation of the line. The service was 
arranged on a transfer basis with the 
Wisconsin Public Service Company’s 
lines so that the regular fare was 
charged. It is estimated that during 
the season 80,000 persons visited the 
Bay Beach Park. 

The commission found that irrespec- 
tive of whether the property can be 
made to earn on its capitalization, it will 
be of greater value as a going concern 
than it would be if abandoned as con- 
templated. The commission was un- 
able to see that there would be any 
advantage to the owners of the prop- 
erty to abandon and any justification 
of the abandonment of a system that 
“renders what appears to be a service 
much needed in the community.” 


Boston Climbs Steadily 


The reserve fund of the 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway 
under Public Control Act now totals 
$1,171,866.60. In July, 1922, all of this 
reserve fund in excess of the $1,000,000 
required by law will be repaid to the 
cities and towns that contributed to 
the loan assessment which made up the 
deficit of $3,980,151 assessed in 1919. 


Boston 
created 


The efforts of the company are now 


The line has been op-, 


directed toward the repayment to the 
municipalities of a substantial amount 
in July. 

The reserve fund was exhausted in 
1918 and fully restored in April, 1922. 
May, 1922, will be the first month in 
the entire three years and ten months 
of public operation that receipts will 
exceed cost of service and at the same 
time the reserve fund be intact. 


Liverpool Doing Better 


The report of the general manager 
for the Liverpool Corporation Tram- 
ways for the year 1921 gives the fol- 
lowing figures for revenue and ex- 
penditure: Total revenue, £1,558,907; 
operating costs (including rentals of 
leased lines), £1,300,785; gross profit, 
£258,122; interest, £46,650; surplus 
for year, £156,685. The total revenue 
given is an increase of £105,006 over 
1920, although there was a decrease in 
the two years in passengers carried of 
47,989,531 or from 220,219,091 to 172,- 
229,560. This reduction in traffic is at- 
tributed, however, largely to the pres- 
ent depression in trade and the coal 
dispute, and it is believed that when 
the conditions of trade improve the rec- 
ord of 1920 will at least be reached. 
The passengers carried in 1921 are 
an increase of 194 per cent over 1913,” 
which was the last full year of oper- 
ation under pre-war conditions. 

There have been three increases in 
fares during the past 23 years. Dur- 
ing 1921, as compared with 1920, there 
was an increase in wages. The motor 
omnibuses which were introduced in 
1919 and 1920 to assist the depleted 
cars to carry the vast numbers of pas- 
sengers have been withdrawn from the 
routes on which they were originally 
installed and now operate only to con- 
nect up the outlying suburbs. 


Financial Results of Railway 
Operation in California 


Recent reports to the California Rail- 
road Commission show that out of 
eleven properties six finished the year 
1921 with a net corporate loss. The 
statement of earnings in the accom- 
panying table includes railway opera- 
tion in Stockton, Visalia, Santa Cruz, 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Lodi, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Glendale, Calistoga, Ortega 
and San Jose for 1921. 


Court Affirms Right to Tax 
on Gross Receipts 


The New Jersey Supreme Court, in 
an opinion by Justice Trenchard, has 
upheld the constitutionality of the act 
passed by the Legislature in 1919 pro- 
viding for the taxation of gross re- 
ceipts of utility companies. The case 
was brought before the reviewing 
tribunal by the Salem & Pennsgrove 
Traction Company, operating in Sa- 
lem County. That company held it 
was taxed $4,806.22 under this law 
which it claimed was invalid. Justice 
Trenchard states that the 1919 law 
was in the form of a license tax and 
not a tax on property. The company, 
in its argument, contended that the 
act is a violation of the state consti- 
tution in that it attempts to tax per- 
sonal property other than on its true 
value. : 

Speaking on the contention of the 
utility company that the tax author- 
ized by the act is not a franchise tax, 
but a property tax, the court said: 


We find nothing in the act to sustain this 
contention. The act discloses a legislative 
intent to substitute in place of the personal 
property tax an additional franchise tax, 
ae: upon gross receipts for use of the 
street. 


The court said the Legislature is 
within its province when it exempts 
certain classes of corporations from 
personal property taxation and treats 
them as separate classes. 


Defunct Property Sold 


The rolling stock, franchises and 
equipment of the defunct Monmouth 
County Electric Company, which for 
many years operated between Long 
Branch and Red Bank, N. J., and be- 
tween the latter place and Rumson, 
were sold in separate parcels at auc- 
tion on May 31. There was a score or 
more of purchasers, but no bidders for 
the property as a whole. The total re- 
ceipts were 333,000. The road was built 
twenty-five years ago at a cost of 
$1,000,000. It went into the receiver’s 
hands six years ago, and last March, be- 
cause of jitney competition, ceased oper- 
ations. If the sale is confirmed the 
tracks will be taken up within the next 
thirty days and the poles and wires 
removed. The Atlantic Coast Electric 
Railway bought the company’s rolling 
stock, the prices ranging from $100 to 
$500 per car. 


CALIFORNIA RAILWAY OPERATION IN 1921 


Accumu- 
lated 
Interest, Net Surplus or Surplus 
2 Net Rent, Corporate Deficit at or Deficit 
Operating Operating Operating Taxes, Income Beginning at End 
Revenue Expenses Revenue ete. cr Loss of Year of Year 
Stockton Electric R.R.... $346,596 $283,925 $62,671 $29,672 $37,602 $317,204 $354,835 
Visalia Electric R-R. . 149,116 117,684 31,432 176,057 144,485* 1,250,758* 1,393,349* 
Union Traction Co. - : 92,944 97,075 4,131* 35,357 39, 164* 182,850* 216,113* 
Bakersfield & Kern Elee. 

Ry. 138,452 113,302 25,150 13,215 12,267 43,561 55,497 
Fresno Traction Co.. 403,865 327,758 76,107 143,155 55,825* 528,241* 584,903* 
Central Cal. Traction Co.. 637,942 493,691 144,251 122,654 37,325 191,723* 154,304* 
San Francisco-Sacramento 

RR. > ees 1,169,684 947,498 222,187 130,255 109,183 18,368 6,292* 
Glendale-Montrose Ry..- 28,895 41,795 12,900* 1,610 14,181* 71,234* 85,493* 
San _Francisco-Napa & E 

Calistoga Ry. ae 390,057 241,902 148,155 110,512 42,742 102,664 137,440 
Tidewater Southern Ry... 244,942 217,998 26,945 56,586 22,812* 160,516* 249,821* 
San Jose R.R........ 410,772 332,689 78,083 231,021 151,289* 1,113,825* 1.305,965* 

* Deficit. 
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Participating Preferred Stock 
Proposed 


The directors’ of United Light & 
Railways Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have approved plans to increase 
the capital stock of the company from 
the total present authorized amount 
of $30,000,000 to a total author- 
ized amount of $50,000,000, to be 
composed of 500,000 shares of $100 
each. 

The entire authorized increase of 
$20,000,000 par value will be classified 
and known as participating preferred 
stock. Of this authorized amount, ap- 
proximately $3,500,000, par value, will 
be issued on or about July 1, 1922, be- 
ing sufficient for the conversion of 
one-half of the present outstanding 
common stock, share for share. This 
stock will draw dividends at the rate 
of 7 per cent annually and be payable 
in quarterly instalments. The 7 per 
cent dividend will be cumulative. 

A further dividend to the extent of 
1 per cent additional shall be declared 
‘on the participating preferred stock 
whenever in any year the common stock 
of the company shall pay or have de- 
clared thereon dividends of 7 per cent 
or more. The participating preferred 
stock will be subordinate to the first 
preferred stock, now outstanding, in its 
claim on assets and earnings of the 
company. The participating preferred 
stock can be called for redemption, in 
whole or in part, on any dividend date, 
at the option of the company at 120 
per cent of the par amount and all 
accrued and unpaid dividends thereon. 

A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the company is called to be 
held at Portland, Maine, on June 30, 
1922, to ratify the act of the board of 
directors and to approve the increase 
in the authorized capital stock and the 
classification of it imto participating 
preferred stock. 


Canadian Discount Lower, 
So Railway’s Troubles 
Diminish 

Now that the discount on Canadian 
smoney has decreased to 2 per cent, the 
troubles of the Calais (Me.) Street 
Railway have proportionately de- 
creased: In the days of the war when 
the discount on Canadian money was as 
high as 18 per cent, the company 
placed a discount on Canadian money, 
although it serves Canadian as well 
as American territory. The line op- 
erates in the Maine towns of Calais 
and Milltown, and the New Brunswick 
towns of St. Stephen and Milltown, all 
-four towns being opposite each other 
on the St. Croix River, which is the 
boundary line. When the Calais Street 
Railway placed a discount on Canadian 
-money there were many and vigorous 
protests from Canadian patrons. But 
the company was not swerved from its 
purpose, stating it would lose heavily 
should no discount be ordered. The 
headquarters of the company is in 
»Calais, where the Canadian money was 
not worth par value. 
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After the war, the discount on the 
Canadian money started to decrease 
until a year ago it was 6 per cent. Now 
it is but 2 per cent and fluctuating 
lower—usually between 1 and 2 per 
cent. The company is now taking Ca- 
nadian money at face value. 


Surplus in St. Louis Decreased 


The United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
which has been operating under a re- 
ceivership since April 12, 1919, has re- 
ported a net income of $303,045 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1921. This figure 
represents a decrease of $780,383 over 
the net income for the year 1920. The 
consolidated: balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, last, shows cash amounting to 
$361,093; and total assets and _liabil- 
ities of $110,243,240. The condensed 
income account for 1921 compared with 
1920 is as follows: 


1921 1920 

Gross operating revenue.. $19,658,551 $20,267,729 
Operating expenses and 

depreciation.......... 15,093,219 15,274,806 

Net earnings.......... $4,565,332 $4,992,923 
Taxes: jseerecr. cones 1,675,697 1,437,337 

Income from operation . $2,889,635 $3,555,586 
Other income........... 216,350 145,856 

Gross income......... $3,105,985 $3,701,442 
Deductions............- 2,802,940 2,618,014 

Surplaaw.perenes.:.. $303,045 $1,083,428 


Old Property Ceases to Exist— 
Merger Effected 


The West End Street Railway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., passed out of existence on 
June 10, under legislation of 1911 al- 
lowing the merger of this company 
with the Boston Elevated Railway, 
which has controlled it by a lease since 
Oct. 1, 1897. The West End- company 
was formed in 1889, and a year later 
it secured the controlling interest in 
all the street railway lines then oper- 
ated in Boston and suburbs, including 


the Metropolitan, the Highland, the 
Cambridge, the Middlesex and the 
South Boston companies, the prime 


mover in the consolidation being Henry 
M. Whitney. At that time there were 
10,000 horses in the service in Bos- 
ton, and two years later electrification 
of the roads began. 

In 1897 the West End company was 
leased to the Boston Elevated under 
a proposition to build an elevated struc- 
ture in Boston for rapid transit and 
placing this rapid transit line and the 
existing surface lines under the same 
management. At that time the yearly 
income from street railway service in 
Boston was $9,000,000 and today it is 
$30,000,000; the number of revenue 
passengers was 181,000,000 and today 
this is 350,000,000. The entire system 
is operated today by public trustees, 
with Edward Dana as general manager. 

Under the consolidation that termi- 
nates the West End Street Railway 
its stock becomes first and second pre- 
ferred stock. of the Boston Elevated 
Railway, maintaining the same relative 
position that it held under the lease. 
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West Penn Purchases 
Traction Lines 


The West Penn Traction & Water 
Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
made an offer on May 5 to the 
holders of the common stock of the 
Monongahela Power & Railway Com- 
pany for the purchase of their holdings, 
the offer being contingent upon the de- 
livery of a sufficient amount of the 
common stock of the Monongahela 
Power & Railway Company to vest 
control of the latter company in the 
West Penn Traction & Water Power 
Company. It was provided that deliv- 
ery of the stock should be made at a 
depository in New York. Information is 
at hand that more than enough of the 
stock has been deposited in accordance 
with the offer to assure the consum- 
mation of the deal. 

The operation of the Monongahela 
Power & Railway Company will be con- 
tinued as heretofore, with general of- 
fices in Fairmont, W. Va. It is 
planned at an early date to connect 
the power transmission lines of the 
Monongahela Power & Railway Com- 
pany with those of the West Penn inter- 
ests and, as soon as sufficiently substan- 
tial interconnections can be made, to op- 
erate the two electric power systems 
in common. 

Prior to making this offer the West 
Penn System had been extended south- 
ward into West Virginia by the pur- 
chase through the West Virginia and 
Maryland Power Company, one of the 
subsidiaries of the West Penn Railways 
Company, of the electric plants at Graf- 
ton, Kingwood, and Elkins, W. Va. The 
territory served by these properties 
lies contiguous to that of the Monon- 
gahela Power & Railway Company and 
plans are now being made to consoli- 
date electrically these properties and 
intervening territory in one power 
transmission system. 


Advantage of Readjustment 
Plan Emphasized 


The protective committee, headed by 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, representing 
the Interborovgh-Metropolitan 4% per 
cent bonds, issued a statement recently 
pointing out the advantage that wili 
accrue to holders of these bonds through 
their exercising the first of the three 
options under the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and Manhattan Rail- 
way readjustment plan. The period 
within which holders of the 44s may 
deposit them under the plan of re- 
adjustment expired on June 14 last, and 
the period within which holders of cer- 
tificates of deposit may excerise their 
election to purchase new Interborough 
ten-year 6-per cent gold notes under 
the plan expired on the same date. 

The Interborough-Metropolitan 4% 
per cent bonds are an issue of the old 
holding company and are secured by 
the deposit of stock of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company as collateral. 
Under the readjustment the Interbor- 
ough-Metropolitan 43s will pass out of 
existence. 
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Ordinance Passed 


Jitney Regulatory Ordinance in Rich- 
mond Signed—Six-Cent Fare 
Question to Be Decided 


The Common Council of Richmond, 
Va., on June 5 concurred in the action 
of the Board of Aldermen by passing 
the new jitney regulating ordinance 
and the Mayor signed it on June 8. 
The ordinance will become effective on 
June 24. 

The ordinance provides five routes, 
Over which 515 jitneys may operate. 
These routes take care of demands in 
South Richmond, Church Hill, Fulton 
and the “fan” district in the West End. 
The South Richmond routes cover prac- 
tically the same territory over which 
the jitneys now operate. 

The “fan” route begins at Ninth and 
Grace Streets, to Belvidere, to Frank- 
lin, to Lombardy, to Hanover, to the 
Boulevard, to Grove, to Park, to Laurel, 
to Franklin, to Ninth, to Grace, the 
point of beginning. 

The only deviation from the routes 
is that permitted at Addison Street, 
when west-going automobiles may, 
when loaded, turn at that point, and 
return downtown. Other deviations 
may be made on emergencies, when 
streets may be blocked, or when the 
Director of Public Safety may de- 
termine that the public good may be 
conserved, such as periods during the 
State Fair. 

No jitney operator may under the 
ordinance, when using “extended 
routes,” charge more than 25 cents for 
any one fare. The regular fares fixed 
by the ordinance are: For the “fan” 
district, 8 cents; all other routes, 10 
cents, except that school children can- 
not be charged more than 7 cents. 
Children under 5 years of age are to 
ride free. 

The number of jitneys designated for 
each route are: “Fan” district, 200; 
Hull Street, 100; Semmes Avenue, 
ninety; Church Hill, seventy-five; Ful- 
ton and Fulton Hill, fifty. 

Each person operating a jitney must 
procure liability insurance policies in 
the sum of $5,000 for injuries to one 
person; $10,000 for two or more per- 
sons, and $1,000 for property damages, 
and must procure license tax receipts 
of $25 for cars seating five passengers; 
$35 for cars seating seven passengers, 


and $50 for eight passengers and over. - 


The ordinance has also been adopted 
providing for the advertisement of a 
continuance of the 6-cent fare on the 
lines of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company. This measure will go before 
the Mayor within a few days. After 
he has placed his signature thereon it 
will be published for ten days and then 
must be passed on by the joint body of 
Council and Aldermen. 


The existing ordinance providing for 
the 6-cent fare expires by limitation 
on July 16. The proposed ordinance 
extends that right for three months, it 
being expected that by that time the 
experts inquiring into the condition of 
the company will have completed their 
report upon which a fair basis for 
charges may be predicated. 


Seven-Cent Fare Assured With 
Formal Injunction Against 
Six-Cent Rate 


The 7-cent fare, with three tickets 
for 20 cents, became effective on the 
Chicago Surface Lines on June 15. 
This was made certain with the formal 
entry of an injunction order against the 
6-cent fare by Judges Evans and Page 
in the United States District Court on 
June 9. This was done after Attorneys 
Sheean and Weber for the companies 
had accepted the 7-cent arrangement 
as a condition for having the 6-cent 
order restrained, the judges having ex- 
plained that they had no authority to 
fix rates. The court stated that no 
determination of the value of rebate 
slips would be made until after the re- 
port of the master prior to the entry 
of a final order. A significant state- 
ment made by Judge Page was to the 
effect that if it is finally) determined 
that the 6-cent rate would be confisca- 
tory the company could immediately 
begin charging 8 cents because it has 
accepted the 7-cent rate under special 
conditions. 

Several conferences have been held 
between President Henry A. Blair and 
the union representatives with a view 
to revising the present contract which 
calls for a maximum wage of 80 cents. 
It has been rumored that a 20 per 
cent reduction is contemplated, effec- 
tive July 2. When the companies are 
ready to make an offer the men will 
vote on the proposition. It has been 
rumored that a strike will follow any 
attempted reduction, but the union 
officials said they had given out no 
such statements. It is hoped that a 
peaceable settlement can be made. 


Council Reinstates Seven- 
Cent Fare 


As a result of the costly experiment 
of the 5-cent fare the City Council of 
Brandon, Manitoba, ordered the Bran- 
don Municipal Railway to return to the 
7-cent fare or four tickets for 25 cents. 
The higher fare had been established 
last year but on March 1, 1922, the 5- 
cent fare was re-established for a try- 
out of three months. The experiment 
decreased the revenue $1,636 in that 
period against the revenue in 1921. The 
Council unhesitatingly ordered the re- 
turn of the higher fare after it had 
reviewed the company’s statement. 


Reduced Fare Plan 
in Prospect 


Newly Elected Mayor of Seattle Work- 
ing on Fare Problem—Five-Cent 
Fare Ordinance Introduced 


Mayor Edwin J. Brown, who was re- 
cently elected, has announced that with- 
in ninety days he will have a tangible 
plan to offer to the Council for the re- 
duction of fares on the Seattle Munic- 
ipal Railway to 5 cents, the pre-war 
rate. One of Mayor Brown’s most earn- 
est campaign pledges was that if elected 
he would immediately set about the 
reduction of fares in Seattle, and he 
has already attacked the problem and 
is preparing a plan that will be pre- 
sented within the time that is stipulated 
above. 


No RusH MEASURES TO BE TAKEN 


In the meantime, a 5-cent fare ordi- 
nance has been introduced in the City 
Council by Councilman C. B. Fitzgerald, 
carrying a provision that a 5-cent fare 
shall become effective on Aug. 1, 1922. 
The ordinance was referred to the 
city utilities and finance committees. 
Mayor Brown said that no rush meas- 
ures were to be taken on this impor- 
tant matter. 

The ordinance provides for a 5-cent. 
fare on all lines of the municipal rail- 
way within the city limits, with a 2-cent 
charge for transfers. Certain cross- 
town and short-haul lines are exempted 
from the transfer charge. An ad- 
ditional charge of 5 cents would be 
made to passengers riding beyond ‘the 
city limits on the city’s Lake Burien 
line. Mr. Fitzgerald introduced the or- 
dinance in order that there might be 
some basis on which to work toward 
fare reduction, he states. 

Mr. Brown took office on June 1. In 
his inaugural address, he intimated that 
any reduction in fare must neceSsarily 
come through revision of the contract 
of purchase with the Stone & Webster 
interests. The retiring Mayor, Hugh 
M. Caldwell, said: 

We have contracted to operate the rail- 
way at a profit of $833,000, and to turn 
that sum over to Stone & Webster every~ 
year. In 1921, on the 8% cent fare, we 
just about broke even, counting only $20,- 
000 for depreciation. You may jolly your- 
self into believing that more people will 
ride at a 5-cent fare, but you must re- 
member that the more people who ride, the 
greater the expense. You must also re- 
member that the courts have ruled that the 
fares cannot be reduced at the expense of 
the taxpayers nor at the expense of the 
bondholders. I ask you, in the name of 
common sense,.at whose expense are you 
going to reduce fares? There remain but 
two ways of reducing fares: reduce wages: 


and service or force a rewriting of the- 
contract of purchase. 


ADVOCATES RENEWAL OF PRIVATE 
JITNEY SERVICE 


Mayor Caldwell said further that re- 
ducing wages and service would not 
be sufficient to make a 5-cent fare pos- 
sible, and that nothing remained but. 
to revise the contract, “to squeeze out 
more than $7,000,000 of water in the 
price the city is paying for the system.” 
He also advocated renewal of private 
jitney service as a means of forcing 
Stone & Webster to revise the contract.. 
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Fare Fight Up Again 


Unless Dallas Railway Promises to 
Expend $450,000 in Improvements 
5-Cent Fare Will Be Ordered 


The fare controversy between the 
Dallas (Tex.) Railway and city officials 
of Dallas, which appeared to have been 
settled some time ago, has again 
cropped up with the result that the 
matter may find its way into the Fed- 
eral Courts unless some agreement is 
reached soon. The extension of one 
year for the 6-cent fare privilege will 
expire on June 27, and at that time the 
City Commission must act on the pro- 
posal to grant a further extension or 
compel the traction company to revert 
to operation under a 5-cent fare. 

Mayor Aldredge, seemingly backed 
by members of the City Commission, 
has proposed that the Dallas Railway 
raise $450,000 to be spent for better- 
ments and improvements within the 
next twelve months, and has taken the 
stand that unless the company raises 
or pledges this sum before June 28, the 
5-cent fare will be ordered effective’ on 
and after that date. The Mayor has 
announced definitely that the city will 
not consider indefinite extension of the 
6-cent fare privilege, and will grant no 
extension whatever except in return for 
pledges in regard to improvements. 

Officials of the company have replied 
to Mayor Aldredge’s proposal with the 
declaration that unless the city grants 
an extension of the 6-cent fare at the 
time of its expiration on June 27, the 
company will go into Federal Court and 
seek an injunction restraining the en- 
forcement of the 5-cent fare and will 
then make a fight for a 7-cent fare on 
the ground that any less fare will be 
confiscatory and inadequate to produce 
fair returns on the invested capital. 

The city is demanding extensions on 
five lines, new paving on three others 
and the taking over of two short lines 
owned by other interests. 

In discussing the city’s demands for 
improvements, which will cost $450,000, 
Judge W. M. Holland, president of the 
Dallas Railway, explained that the 
traction company had on hand for im- 
provements only $111,000, the sum re- 
cently returned by the stockholders to 
whom it had been paid as past-due divi- 
dends under the 7 per cent earning 
provision of the franchise. It would 
be necessary for the company to borrow 
the other $340,000, he said, and this 
would be impossible with the present 
low earnings and impaired credit of the 
company. It would be impossible to 
borrow, he said, even with the 6-cent 
fare. 


Examination of Railway’s Books 
in Progress 


Frank C. Perkins, the Socialist com- 
missioner of public affairs of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is meeting with opposition as 
a result of his efforts to bring about a 
return of the 5-cent fare on the local 
lines of the International Railway in 
Buffalo. Corporation Counsel William 
S. Rann has advised the City Council 
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to wait until the Public Service Com- 
mission audits the books of the Inter- 
national before it adopts the recom- 
mendation of Commissioner Perkins, 
and other members of the City Coun- 
cil are inclined to agree with him. 

The municipal authorities now have 
an application before the state utilities 
board to set aside the 7-cent fare. As 
part of that proceeding the commis- 
sion has granted permission for an ex- 
amination of the books of the railway 
company. This examination is now in 
progress. At the time the 7-cent fare 
became effective, it was done on the 
assumed valuation of the company’s 
city properties at $18,000,000. The 
company now claims a valuation of 
$40,000,000. 


Another Pass in Effect 


As a means of stimulating riding 
and to overcome jitney competition, the 
Stark Electric Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
has adopted the plan of issuing a 
weekly pass for $1. The scheme went 
into effect on June 4. H. W. Wither- 
spoon, general manager of the com- 
pany, plans to test the idea out for a 
period of four weeks. 

A 7-cent fare or sixteen tickets for 
a dollar had been the rate charged by 
the company, but receipts have been 
constantly dwindling. 

Recently the fare on the buses was 
cut from 6 cents a ride to 5 cents or 
twenty-five tickets for a dollar. The 
railway then countered with the $1 
weekly pass, good for any member of 
a family. 

The reduction in fare by the railway 
has been met with another reduction by 
the J. B. Cox Bus Company, which 
operates the city buses. That com- 
pany has issued a pass for which it 
charges 75 cents. This may also be 
used by any member of a family as 
often as desired. 


Indiana Roads to Reduce Rates 


An average reduction of 10 per cent 
in the freight rates on interurban lines 
running into the city of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will probably go into effect within 
the month, with the Indiana Service 
Corporation taking the lead. This is 
the announcement made by S. W. 
Greenland, general manager. 

Revised tariff schedules are now be- 
ing prepared as ordered by a recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for steam railroads and 
permission is now being sought from 
the Public Service Commission to 
enable the local interurban interests 
to file the revised rates on one day’s 
notice. 

Fort Wayne shippers having freight 
consignments for Lafayette, Bluffton 
and Lima will benefit by the cut as 
these are the lines under the direct 
control of the Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion. Interurban freight rates have al- 
ways been lower than steam roads and 
the proposed reduction will correspond 
to the cut the steam roads are to make 
on July 1, by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Litigation Over Fare in Little 
Rock Ends 


Difficulties between the city of Little 
Rock, Ark., and the Little Rock Rail- 
way & Electric Company were ended 
recently when an order was entered in 
the United States District Court dis- 
missing the case of the railway versus 
the city in regard to an ordinance pro- 
hibiting a change in fares. The com- 
pany had asked for a temporary in- 
junction to prohibit the city from 
enforcing an ordinance repealing one 
of May, 1920, permitting a 6-cent fare. 

By the terms of the original ordi- 
nance, the company was permitted to 
increase the fare from 5 to 6 cents, the 
increase to be effective for one year 
from the date of passage. Upon the 
expiration of the period named an or- 
dinance was passed by the City Council 
repealing the increased fare ordinance. 
An order for a temporary injunction 
was sought by the railway to prevent 
the enforcement of the ordinance 

The Council, however, took steps re- 
cently to repeal the second ordinance, 
thereby removing the cause of the liti- 
gation. Judge Trieber’s order has 
dismissed the case at the cost of the 
railway company. 


Galveston Attorney Objects to 
Items Charged to Oper- 
ating Expenses 


Controversy between the City Com- 
mission of Galveston, Tex., and the 
Galveston Electric Company over fix- 
ing fares in Galveston appears immi- 
nent and there is no indication that 
the issues may be adjusted soon. In 
the statement by officials of the trac- 
tion company recently submitted to the 
commission showing the company’s op- 
erating expenses, several items were 
objected to by City Attorney Anderson 
and it was then declared that such 
items could not be properly included 
in the operating expenses for fare- 
making purposes. 

The company claims the present 5- 
cent fare is confiscatory and is peti- 
tioning the City Commission for author- 
ity to increase the fare. C. L. Sayre 
of the firm of Ernst & Ernst, pub- 
lic accountants of Houston, has been 
employed to make an audit of the 
company’s books and report on the 
company’s operating expenses and earn- 
ings. Mr. Sayre’s report will cover the 
fiscal year of 1921 and the first three 
months of the present fiscal year. 

It developed at a hearing before the 
City Commission that the item of fed- 
eral income taxes is being included 
as operating expenses. City Attorney 
Anderson declared such items were 
disallowed by the court in its former 
action. Mr. Anderson also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the present re- 
port showed $115,607 for maintenance, 
whereas the court heretofore held $70,- 
000 annually as adequate for mainte- 
nance. An item of $11,036 under the 
head of rate litigation was also ob- 
jected to, Mr. Anderson asserting it 
had been thrown out by the court. 
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Railway President Addresses © 
Rotarians 


Preston S. Arkwright, president of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., addressed the In- 
ternational Convention of Rotary Clubs 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on June 8, 1922. 
He declared that the specter of gov- 
ernmental control, destroying initiative 
and enterprise, restricting usefulness, 
and in the end killing private owner- 
ship and operation, will hover over pri- 


vate and corporate enterprise until 
service is made the basis of all 
business. 


Mr. Arkwright’s subject was “Busi- 
ness—The Rotarians’ Opportunity to 
Serve Society.’”’ His appeal was for a 
broadening of the interest of every 
business man, looking toward the gen- 
eral end of complete understanding and 
the resultant fairness that must be the 
rule in all business dealings. 

“Abuses of business,” he declared, 
“must be corrected by the men engaged 
in business themselves. Failure to do 
this will result inevitably in correction 
of these abuses by compulsion through 
governmental restrictions. Govern- 
mental interference,’ he pointed out, 
“is the paramount threat to the 
business world of America today.” 

In support of his contention he cited 
the history of the American railroads 
in recent years. “Regulation once be- 
gun became progressively more re- 
strictive. The rates of the railroads 
were fixed, their earnings limited, their 
services specified, their operating con- 
ditions prescribed, the wages of the em- 
ployees prescribed. Duties and respon- 
sibilities were imposed upon them, 
while the opportunity to meet the in- 
creased difficulties through enterprise, 
initiative and business management 
was taken away. As an inevitable con- 
sequence, expansion and improvement 
of railroads ceased, service deteri- 
orated, operation became more expen- 
sive, freight and passenger rates be- 
came higher and the whole country 
with all its industries and all its busi- 
ness is suffering from want of rail- 
roads in new territory, from the aban- 
donment and taking up of railroads al- 
ready built, from inadequate and in- 
sufficient equipment and from high 
rates and charges. A repetition of 
the history of the railroads is occurring 
in the public utilities, in the meat 
packing and coal industries. The same 
peril extends to all other lines of pri- 
vately conducted business. 

In concluding, Mr. Arkwright pointed 
out the duty of the business man not 
to center his entire interests on his 
own particular affairs. He said that 
no matter how sound and intelligent 
the practice of one concern in a par- 
ticular line may be, if a considerable 
number of others in the same industry 


engage in unfair practices, all who 
are engaged in the industry are going 
to suffer too. 


R. J. Irvine Leads 
Southern Club 


President of Company in Jackson, Tex., 
Elected Head of Southwestern Elec- 
trical and Gas Association 


Below the Mason-Dixon line lives 
Ralph J. Irvine, newly elected president 
of the Southwestern Electrical and Gas 
Association. From Jacksonville, Tex., 
where he is president of the Jackson- 
vil’e Light & Ice Company, Mr. Irvine 
will broadeast his strengthening poli- 
cies and carry on the important work of 
the association. 

To follow Mr. Irvine’s career means 


R. J. IRVINE 


to deal with a vital period of develop- 
ment in the history of many important 
electric plants in Missouri and Texas. 
For Mr. Irvine’s work has been exten- 
sive; he has whipped his work in shape 
in short order and passed on to the next 
job in line. When one can do that one 
can soon have a creditably extensive 
career. 

It was in 1900, as superintendent of 
the construction department for the 
Marshall Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Marshal!, Mo., that Mr. Irvine 
stepped into the public utility field, but 
his engineering experience quickly won 
for him the position as chief engineer. 
In 1906 he was appointed president and 
general manager of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company, which pur- 
chased the property of the Marshall 
Light, Heat & Power Company and the 
Marshall Gas Company. 

After five years with this enlarged 
company, Mr. Irvine became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mo- 
berly Light & Power Company, which 
means to those allowed behind the 
scenes that he reconstructed the electric 
and gas plants of the Moberly com- 
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pany. With that accomplished, and 
with the company well on its success- 
ful way, Mr. Irvine was transferred by 
the Inter-State Electric Corporation in 
1915 to San Angelo, Tex., as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the San 
Angelo Water, Light & Power Com- 
pany. But that position is not all he 
held at that time, for he was simul- 
taneously president of the Winters 
Light & Power Company and the Bal- 
linger Light & Power Company, and 
was in control of the operation and con- 
struction of the Inter-State Electric 
Corporation’s West Texas interests. 

Mr. Irvine and his associates pur- 
chased the franchise and assets of the 
Jacksonville Electric & Ice Company in 
1921, after leasing the property during 
1920 from the Commonwealth Light & 
Power Company. This property was 
destroyed by fire in that year, and since 
the purchase of the company by Mr. 
Irvine it has been reconstructed with a 
600-kw. electric generating station and 
electrically driven ice plant. 

As president of the Southwestern 
Electrical and Gas Association Mr. 
Irvine is continuing a type of work in 
which he has had previous experience, 
for in 1911 he was elected president of 
the Missouri Electric, Gas and Street 
Railway Association. 


E. J. McIlraith Advanced 


E. J. Mcellraith, recently appointed 
superintendent of rolling stock and 
buildings of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rapid Transit Company, has been with 
that company since 1919. His first work 
was in the elevated-subway division. 
In 1920 he was made operating manager 
of the division, and in less than a year 
he was again promoted, becoming super- 
intendent of way. In April of this year 
he was advanced to the head of the 
department of rolling stock and build- 
ings. After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, where he re- 
ceived the M. E. degree, Mr. Mcllraith 
spent three years at Cornell as instruc- 
tor and graduate student in Sibley 
College. For some time thereafter he 
was engaged in construction work, -and 
in various branches of city engineering 
work. For several years before joining 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, he was associated with Stone & 
Webster in Seattle, becoming superin- 
tendent of way in 1913. Mr. Mcllraith 
is succeeding R. T. Senter, now special 
assistant to the president. 


Mr. Crone Directs Bureau 


Fred W. Crone has been appointed 
director of the recently organized New 
York State Committee on Public Utility 
Information. The bureau will dissem- 
inate information in regard to the gas 
and ‘the electric light and power indus- 
tries in the Empire State. The electric 
railways are not at present included in 
the plan under which the committee in 
charge will operate. Mr. Crone was a 
reporter and editorial writer on the 
New York Tribune for fifteen years. 
For the last three or four years he has 
been engaged in general publicity work. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contract Given for Railway 
Electrification 


The Harbor Commission of Van- 
couver, B.C., has let a contract for the 
electrification of three miles of rail- 
way track on its industrial section in 
the heart of Vancouver known as Gran- 
ville Island, to W. W. Fraser, electrical 
contractor, Vancouver, the cost being 
$12,000. It is proposed to turn over 
the tracks when electrified to the 
British Columbia Electric Railway for 
operation. Some alterations to the 
tracks will be required to permit the 
use of electric locomotives. Granville 
Island is connected with the British 
Columbia Electric system but has 
hitherto been operated by a steam 
locomotive. 


Extension of Electric Railways 
in London Planned 


It is reported that an extensive im- 
provement program is proposed for the 
extension of electric railways in Lon- 
don, England. The extension of the 
underground railways is estimated to 
cost in the neighborhood of £6,000,000. 
Proposed electrification of parts of the 
South Eastern & Chatham and Lon- 
don, Brighton & South Coast Railways 
should make total expenditures of 
£20,000,000. 


G.E. Elects Two New 
Vice-Presidents 


John G. Barry, sales manager of the 
General Electric Company since 1917, 
and manager of its railway department 
for many years, and A. H. Jackson of 
the law department, were recently 
elected vice-presidents of the company 
at a meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Barry has been connected with 
the General Electric and Thomson- 
Houston companies for _ thirty-two 
years and is fifty-two years old. He 
was first employed in the production 
department of the Thomson-Houston 
Company in Lynn, in 1890. A year 
later he was transferred to the con- 
struction department of the Boston of- 
fice and in 1894 entered the railway 
department at Schenectady, following 
the organization of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Mr. Barry worked up to the position 
of assistant manager of this depart- 
ment in three years, and in 1907 was 
appointed manager, in which position 
he exerted a marked influence on many 
aspects of the company’s sales prob- 
lems and policies. His success as 
manager of the railway department, at 
that time, and still, one of the most 
important divisions of the G.E. organ- 
ization, led to his appointment in 1917 
as general sales manager and his pres- 
ent promotion to vice-president. 


. 
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J. G. BARRY 


Mr. Barry is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, being one of 
the representatives in that committee 
of the manufacturing members. He is 
also one of the three members of the 
association’s committee on finance and 
has always taken a great interest in 
the affairs of the association. 

Mr. Jackson has been head of the 
law department of the General Electric 
Company for several years. He was 
born in Schenectady in 1864 and was 
educated in the public schools there. 
In 1886 he was graduated from Union 
College, and two years later received 
the degree of LL.B. from the Albany 
Law School. Mr. Jackson first prac- 
ticed law with his father, Judge Sam- 
uel W. Jackson, and remained with 
him until 1902, except for three years 
with the firm of Chanler, Maxwell & 
Philip in New York. 

Mr. Jackson was first employed by 
the General Electric Company in the 
law department in December, 1902. He 
is a member of the University Club 
of New York, and the Mohawk Club 
and the Mohawk Golf Club of Schenec- 
tady. 


A. H. JACKSON 


Department of Commerce 
and Industrial Marketing 


Bureaus at Work on Simplifying Prac- 
tice—How Manufacturers Can 
Reduce Waste 


Speaking at the first National Indus- 
trial Advertising Conference of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Milwaukee, on. the subject, 
“What the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Is Doing to Aid Inter-Industrial 
Marketing,” F. M. Feiker, vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., and 
formerly personal assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
said, this week: 

“Advertising can bring government 
and business together, because adver- 
tising brings business and the public 
together, and the government’s relation 
to business is after all simply the pub- 
lic’s relation to business. Mr. Hoover 
believes that industry should police it- 
self, and the Department of Commerce 
has provided an organization through 
which industry can work in policing it- 
self in constructive measures. 

“The Bureau of Census is being de- 
veloped as a great fact-finding organ- 
ization for industry, to which individ- 
ual industries may contribute their in- 
formation, and from which each indus- 
try will receive in return a comprehen- 
sive, collective picture of the trend in 
business and the basic facts as to pro- 
duction, stocks, volume of sales, which 
get at the heart of intensive merchan- 
dising. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce similarly has been reor- 
ganized to become a great medium for 
the interchange of information and the 
promotion of our foreign trade. Over 
150 foreign trade committees from dif- 
ferent associations are working through 
fifteen or twenty special commodity ex- 
perts of the Department of Commerce 
in the extension of foreign trade in dif- 
ferent fields of activity, and as a re- 
sult of this helpful service to indus- 
try the inquiries from business men 
per day at the Department of Com- 
merce have jumped from two or three 
hundred to over one thousand. 

“In a third of the seven great di- 
visions of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Standards, a 
fundamental step has been taken in the 
elimination of waste in industry, both 
in production and distribution, by the 
establishment of a Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice. This Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice does not tell industry 
what it must do to be saved, but re- 
verses the operation and acts as a 
center point to which committees of 
industry representing all branches, 
buyers and sellers and specifiers, may 
come to discuss the opportunity for 
the simplification of dimensions and the 
elimination of excess varieties. 

“After less than a year’s work this 
division of the department has already 
concrete evidence of accomplishment. 
The paving brick manufacturers have 
reduced the number of paving bricks 
by mutual consent between themselves 
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and their buyers from sixty-six to five. 
The lumber manufacturers are discuss- 
ing the opportunity for simplified nom- 
enclature of lumber and deciding what 
the size of, for example, a 2 x 4 should 
be, and a lot of other sensible things. 

“The whole program for a better un- 
derstanding of statistics in industry, 
the advancement of our foreign trade 
and its long-time and vital relation to 
our domestic trade, the elimination of 
millions of dollars of industrial waste 
through simplified practice, all are full 
of copy ideas for advertising both in 
the field of industrial advertising and 
in the field of general advertising. If 
twenty of our largest advertisers would 
approach their business from the point 
of view of eliminating waste along the 
line of simplifying sizes and eliminat- 
ing excess varieties and then advertise 
their programs of simplification to the 
buying public, one of the greatest 
forces for public education, and more 
intelligent buying would be started. 
And more intelligent buying will make 
possible more regular production and 
cut out seasonal variation. 

“Tt is comparatively easy to get a 
good idea. It is perfectly simple for a 
new administration to come into gov- 
ernment with a completely new concep- 
tion of its relation to industry. It is 
another thing to have industry under- 
stand this point of view just as it is 
another thing to have a great new idea 
quickly percolate through industry. 

“Our national machine for the as- 
similation of ideas at best is a clumsy 
one. We have the trade association 
with its, convention. We have the 
lunch table conference between three 
or four men. Certain men in public 
life become at times the unconscious 
parents of good ideas and help sell 
them to industry. We have the daily 
press and the general press, and we 
have also the great virile force for the 
education of industry, the industrial 
press, through whose editorial and ad- 
vertising pages it is possible to reach 
in detail groups and classes of men 
with regard to their particular prob- 
lems. Most of our advertising up to 
the present has been built upon some 
trade situation rather than on some 
fundamental economic situation. We 
may not turn all our advertising at 
once into economic advertising, but we 
may base all advertising at once on 
fundamentally sound economies.” 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York June 13, 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib......... 13.812 
re wire base, cents per lb........... 14.75 
Lead, cents) per lb: <0... yada nee aie Sea: 
Zine, cents per lb o.. .cienpiioen pele terete SLED 
Tin, Straits, cents per lb...............5 31.00 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads; gross tons... so. eee oe sas Oe 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 3925 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 


‘Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.85 
Materiais 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y. cents per lb.. . . 00 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per lb. -50 


6 

15 

‘Cement, shicago net prices, without bags... $2 
Linseed cil,(5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cents per gal. 87.00 

White lead, (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., cents perlb. 12 

Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y., cents per gal. 95 


Large Electrical Shipment 


What is said to have been the largest 
single consignment of electrical appara- 
tus for railroad electrification ever 
made was shipped this week from the 
works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It represents the first 
consignment of equipment for the elec- 
trification of the Chilean State Rail- 
ways and consisted of thirty-two cars. 
Altogether the train was about 1,300 
ft. long. The shipment included two 
complete substation equipments. The 
thirty-nine locomotives which are in- 
cluded in the order will be shipped later. 
The shipment will go from East Pitts- 
burgh to the docks of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works at Philadelphia, Pa., 
where it will be loaded on shipboard. 
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Rolling Stock 


Pensacola (Fla.) Electric Company, 
through Receiver Holtzclaw, has an- 
nounced that arrangements have been 
made for buying eight new safety ap- 
pliance cars for service on the East 
Hill loop and plans are for the delivery 
of the cars by Aug. 1. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., placed an order on 
June 10 with J. G. Brill Company for 
twenty-five new standard safety cars 
for operation on the lines in Richmond. 
They will cost approximately $150,000. 
They have been promised for delivery 
in about two months’ time. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, Evansville, Ind., on June 3 
suffered the destruction by fire of the 
Water Street carhouse. Included in 
the equipment totally or partially de- 
stroyed were six large double-truck 
cars, seven single-truck cars and three 
twelve-bench open cars. Four other 
ears were slightly damaged. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 


Track and Roadway 


Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany has received the approbation of 
the City Council for the building of a 
line to serve North Wichita Falls. 


Morris County Traction Company, 
Morristown, N. J., will lay double 
tracks and roadbed in Madison road in 
place of the single track. The double 
track will extend from Sussex Avenue 
to Cutler Street. 

Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, 
Wichita, Kan., is starting the installa- 
tion of about a quarter mile of spur 
track connecting the line with a rock 
salt mine which is owned by George 
Theiss, Jr., president of the railway, 
and Emerson Carey, salt magnate of 
Hutchinson. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, 
through President Clark V. Wood, has 
declared its purpose to petition for a 
location of tracks on the Vernon Street 
and Wight Place loop, in the event that 
the plan to widen Vernon Street to 80 


ft. is adopted by the city. This would 
take the place of the Court Square 
loop, petition for which was recently 
refused by the City Council. 


Dayton & Western Traction Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has made surveys 
for the new location of the tracks in 
New Lebanon. The change will move 
the tracks several hundred ft. outside 
of the corporation line and will require 
a minimum removal of 650 ft. at the 
closest point. This has been demanded 
by the village of New Lebanon. 


Calais (Me.) Street Railway, accord- 
ing to a proposal, may be extended to 
Woodland, which is 12 miles up the St. 
Croix River from Calais. At present 
Woodland is connected with Calais by 
a branch line of the Maine Central 
Railroad, with but two trains per day. 
each way, and also a bus_ service. 
Eastport, which is on the coast and 30 
miles by road from Calais and St. 
Stephen, is also desirous for an ex- | 
tension of the trolley line. 


National Advertisers will hold an ex- 
hibition on the Million Dollar Pier, At- 


lantic City, Sept. 8 to 15 inclusive. 
This exhibition will have as its object 
the boosting of American industry. 


Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers 
will have a convention at the Henry 
Watterson Hotel, Louisville, Ky., June 
15, 16 and 17. Ways will be considered 
for providing proper inspection so as 
to guarantee the quality of lumber’ and 
simplify lumber dimensions where pos- 
sible. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation an- 
nounces that during the first five 
months of 1922 a total of 8,694 Thermit 
insert rail joints have been purchased 
and installed by electric railways. Of 
these 2,000 were purchased by the 
Osaka Railway Company of Japan, 
1,400 by the Pittsburgh Railways, and 
1,200 by the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way. The remaining 4,094 were dis- 


tributed among ten other electric rail- 


New Advertising Literature 

Ohmer Fare Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has issued a booklet en- 
titled “A Fare Saved.” This describes 
the collecting of fare on an electric rail- 
way where Ohmer registers are used. 


Drew Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has published a 
leaflet describing its protective and re- 
claiming pole sleeves. These are for 
use in reclaiming trolley or transmis- 
sion poles of either wood or steel. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has republished a 
booklet relative to the powdered coal 
installation at the River Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company. This re- 
print contains some additional informa- 
tion not previously included on operat- 
ing results at this plagt, which has 
been in operation slightly over a year. 


